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FORWARD 


The  purpose  for  research  is  ro  odd  new  knowledge.  Although 
Oolswood  College  is  primarily  o  reaching  insrirurion,  there  is 
provision  to  encourage  research  ond  scholarly  ocrivir/ among  the 
foculr/.  In  fact,  this  is  the  major  objective  of  this  journal. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Faculty  Research  Journal,  instructors  from  vorious 
disciplines  present  their  opinions  and  findings  on  significant  topics. 
Our  readers'  suggestions,  comments  and  recommendations  ore 
opprecioted. 


Roy  E.  AAolcolm 
Academic  Vice  President 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    FREE    TRADE 

IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    AND    NINETEENTH    CENTURIES 

by 
Clarence   J.    Barnes 


THE    IDEA    OF    FREE    TRADE 

The  idea  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  got  its  inspiration  from 
certain  English  and  French 
philosophers  such  as  John  Locke, 
Francois  Marie  Arouet,  commonly 
called  Voltaire,  Charles  Louis  de 
Secondat  Montesquieu,      and     Jean 

Jacques    Rousseau. 

The  burden  of  the  arguments  proposed  by  these 
thinkers  was  to  show  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  They 
aimed  at  developing  the  philosophy  of  the  individualism  of 
the  person.  This  was  a  revolt  against  the  old  medieval 
order    of    the    domination    of    the    mind    which,    though    in    a 
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moribund  state,  was  still  clinging  on  and  was  supported 
by    the    church    and    the    aristocratic    customs    of    the    day. 

John  Locke  in  his  political  philosophy  argued  that 
the  purpose  of  government  was  to  give  security  to  the 
individual  and  his  property.  The  state  was  a  mere  device 
of  guaranteeing  these  rights.  Therefore,  the  real 
effective  government  would  have  to  be  a  government  of  the 
people;  in  other  words,  a  representative  government  which 
in    its    legislature    would    carry   out    the    will    of    the    people. 

Voltaire  also  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
latter  eighteenth  century.  He  championed  the  cause  of 
freedom,  a  return  to  nature.  To  him  man  could  do  his  best 
only  when  he  was  allowed  to  live  free  and  develop  his  mind 
on  the  problems  of  life.  He  singled  out  the  church  and 
made  it  the  focus  of  his  attack  largely  because  of  its 
conservative  nature  and  its  tendency  to  ol i ng  to 
trad  ition . 

Montesquieu  attacked  the  state.  He  wanted  a 
constitutional  system  of  government  for  France.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  questioned  the  reasons  for  the  old 
political  order.  He  published  his  thesis--The  Social 
Contract--which  became  the  basis  of  modern  democracy.  In 
1762  he  declared  that  "Man  is  born  free  and  is  everywhere 
in  chains."  This  gave  new  vista  to  many  who  had  never 
thought    of    freedom. 

There  was  an  economic  reaction  to  these  political 
thoughts.  In  France  it  received  the  name,  the 
Physiocratic    System,     while    in    England    it    came    to    be    known 


as  Free  Trade.  The  founders  of  the  French  school  of 
thought  were  Quesnay  and  Turgot.  They  held  two  distinct 
views  and  both  opposed  mercantilism.  In  the  first  place, 
they  regarded  agriculture  as  the  only  source  of 
increasement  of  wealth  because  it  alone  produced  a  "net 
product,"  an  excess  over  the  cost  of  production. 
Therefore,  they  held  that  farmers  and  land  owners  were  the 
only  productive  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  held  the 
laissez-faire    doctrine    that    things    should    be    left    alone. 

In  England  David  Hume  was  the  forerunner  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  had  expressed  the  ideas  found  in  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  but  not  as  logical  nor  with  such  illustrations 
as  Smith  used.  These  men  held  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire  but  did  not  accept  the  physiocratic  philosophy  that 
agriculture  alone  was  productive.  Smith  would  apply  the 
theory  to  all  the  economic  dealings  of  man.  He  declared 
that  the  "wealth  of  nations"  is  best  served  not  by  minute 
regulation,  but  by  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
enterprise.  The  business  man's  yearnings  for  economic 
freedom  was  now  entirely  justified.  Full  release  of  his 
energies  would  be  the  right  prescription  for  a  prosperous 
society.  Thus  Adam  Smith's  philosophy  of  laissez-faire 
received  wide  acceptance,  and  became  the  economic  doctrine 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  still  influences  economic 
thought  today.  It  told  the  rising  commercial  and 
industrial  classes  who  were  soon  to  obtain  political 
dominance  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Smith  vigorously 
advocated    a    policy    of    free-trade.        He    held    that     trade 


among  nations  would  mutually  increase  their  wealth  and 

used  many  illustrations  as  the  one  given  below  to  drive 

home  his  argument. 

It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 
family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it 
will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The 
tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes, 
but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  hi,^  own  clothes,  but 
employs  the  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  buL  employs  those 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  employ  their  whole  industry  in 
a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over 
their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of 
its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have 
occasion  for. 

What  is  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  a  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom.  If  a  foreign  kingdom  can  supply  us  with 
a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make 
it,  better  buy  of  them  with  some  part  of  the 
product  of  our  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
which  we  have  some  advantage. 

The  natural  advantage  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  peculiar  commodities 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glasses,  hotbeds,  and 
hotwalls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raised  in 
Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  can  be  made  of  them 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at 
least  equally  good  wine  can  be  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  reasonable  law  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  wines,  merely 
to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in 
Scotland?  But  if  there  would  be  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  turning  toward  any  employment, 
thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  country,  than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
from  foreign  countries  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
commodities  wanted,  there  mus,t  be  an  absurdity, 
though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  in  turning  towards  any  such 
employment  of  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three- 
hundredth  part  more  of  either.  Whether  the 
advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another,  be 
naturally  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no 
consequence.    As  long  as  the  one  country  has 


^ 


those  advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it 
will  always  be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter, 
rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to  make.  It  is 
an  acquired  advantage  only  which  one  artificer 
has  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercises  another 
trade;  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another,  than  to  make 
what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular  trade. ■*" 

This  argument  by  Smith  was  logical,  enlightening,  and 
made  a  profound  impact  upon  the  economic  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  However,  there  was 
the  problem  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities  produced 
in  one  country  to  the  value  of  the  same  commodities  in 
another  country.  This  occupied  the  thought  of  David 
Ricardo  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Ricardo  claimed  that  the  same  rule  which  regulates 
the  relative  value  of  commodities  in  one  country  did  not 
regulate  the  relative  value  of  commodities  exchanged 
between  two  or  more  countries.  He  reasoned  that  the 
quantity  of  wine  which  a  country  such  as  Portugal  could 
exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  in 
England  might,  and  would  not  determine  the  respective 
quantities  of  labor  devoted  to  the  production  of  each,  as 
it  would  be  if  both  commodities  were  manufactured  in  the 
same  country.  However,  if  England  had  an  advantage  over 
Portugal  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  both  to  concentrate  on  what  he  was  better 

ft 

adapted    to    and    to    trade    rather    than    to    try    to    be    self- 
supporting    and    not    trade. 


P.      T.      Ellsworth,     The    International    Economy,      The 
MacMillan    Company,    New    York,     1950.       pp.     112-113. 
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Mill  followed  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  Ricardo. 
He  made  a  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  labor  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  effectiveness  and  skill  of  the 
laborer.  He  assumed  that  output  of  one  type  of  cloth  in 
two  countries  such  as  England  and  Germany  might  be  equal 
whereas  output  of  a  different  type  might  produce  calico  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  3,  while  they  produce  linen  in  the 
ration  of  3  to  4.  Here  Germany,  because  of  her  skill,  has 
the  advantage  in  the  production  of  linen.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries  for  England  to 
specialize  in  calico  and  Germany  to  specialize  m  linen.'' 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  wealth  of  the  world  be 
maximized.  These  were  lofty  ideals  but  they  did  not  take 
into  account  the  selfishness  of  man  and  the  self-interest 
of  nations.  This  philosophy  would  have  made  a  single 
community  of  the  world.  These  ideas  were  never  completely 
tried.       They    were    not    the    practices    of    the    age    of    these 

men.       They    strove    for    a    place     in    history    and    have    left 

It 

their  influence  on  economic  thought  and  so  we  now  turn  to 
look  at  what  they  did  accomplish. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  FREE  TRADE 

While  this  new  philosophy  of  individualism  was  taking 
root  and  spreading  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  there  was 
decided  policy  of  suppression  of  natural  rights  that  was 
vigorously  championed  by  the  old  aristocratic  landed 
class.   Nowhere  was  this  more  pronounced  than  in  England. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  115-117. 


The  old  medieval  policy  of  multiplied  tolls,  which  could 
not  be  harmonized  with  the  new  age,  was  still  practiced 
and   the  mass  was  made  the   tool   of  the   few. 

The  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo,  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  others  had  undermined  the  position  of  the 
old  order  and  from  every  village  and  hamlet  and  township 
murmurings  of  reform  were  heard.  No  single  factor  is  more 
calculated  to  show  the  breakdown  of  the  old  economic  order 
and  the  rise  of  free  trade  than  the  battles  waged  over 
Corn  Laws  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth    century. 

Corn  Laws  in  England  were  nothing  new.  In  1360 
England  had  only  enough  corn  for  local  consumption  and  so 
export  of  grains  was  prohibited.  By  1394,  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  conditions  had  improved  and  the 
prohibition  was  lifted  and  farmers  were  free  to  export 
grains.  This  period  of  freedom  of  trade,  with  very  little 
variation,  lasted  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  in  1463, 
when  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
law  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  grains  because 
foreign  corn  was  offering  too  great  a  competition  to  the 
farmers  of  England.  The  increased  supply  on  the  market 
had    caused    a   decline    in    the    price    of    the    product. 

Some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  demand 
for  wool  both  at  home  and  abroad  increased  and  as  a  result 
some  of  the  farmlands  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  and 
enclosed    as    sheep    pastures,     thereby    lessening    the    farming 


space  and  consequently  causing  a  shortage  of  grains  and  a 
rise    in    the    price    of    corn. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  laws  enforcing 
tillage  were  enacted,  still  there  was  a  shortage  of  grain 
and  by  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  nation  was  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  to  help  meet  the  local  demand.  The  reign 
of  successive  kings  saw  extravagant  duties  placed  upon  the 
importation  of  wheat.  The  coming  of  the  industrial 
revolution  drove  the  masses  off  the  land  and  consolidated 
the    farms    into    the    hands    of    the    few    landed    aristocrats. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  agrarian  program,  the  rich 
became  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer.  Three  distinct 
classes  resulted,  the  great  landed  proprietor,  the  big 
farmer  who  rented  the  land  at  a  high  rate  and  cultivated 
it,    and    the    wage    earner    who    did    the    actual    work. 

The  landed  proprietors  were  the  members  of 
Parliament.  They  lived  with  almost  a  total  disregard  of 
the  needs  and  the  sufferings  of  the  masses  and  made  laws 
to  their  own  interests.  They  built  up  high  tariff  walls 
against  foreign  grain  and  thereby  fared  sumptiously  while 
the  masses  degenerated  into  abject  poverty,  famine  and 
degradation.  These  protective  laws  were  called  Corn 
Laws  . 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Westminister  in  1818,  said:  "I  will  never  rest  for  one 
moment    contented    while    the    starvation    law,    commonly  called 


William    Robertson,    Life    and    Times    of    John   Bright, 
Cassell    and    Company,    Limited,    New    York,    1889,    pp.    69-70. 


Corn   Law,    remains    in    force.  Since    the    act    was    passed 

thousands  upon  thousands  have  died  from  famine  in  a  land 
of  plenty.  That  Act  insures  riches  to  the  land  owners  and 
great  farmers,  and  leaves  the  tradesmen,  the  journeyman, 
the    mechanic,    and    labourer    to    starve."^ 

The  same  people  who  passed  the  Corn  Laws  passed  the 
Poor  Laws  which  provided  for  the  herding  together  of  the 
miserable  paupers  into  the  poor  camps  where  the  mere 
necessities  of  life  were  doled  out  to  them,  providing  them 
with  just  enough  to  keep  them  above  the  point  of  death.  A 
strong,  able-bodied  wage  earner  was  paid  one  dollar  per 
week  to  support  a  family  of  six  or  more  and  rent  had  to  be 
pa  id    out   of   it. 

This  economic  policy  found  itself  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  while 
the  political  aspect  could  not  be  harmonized  with 
Rousseau's   "Social    Contract." 

The  two  contending  philosophers  met  in  a  head-on 
collision  as  a  struggle  between  the  landed  supporters  of 
Corn  Laws  and  the  champions  of  Social  Reform  and  Free 
Trade.  There  were  many  champions  for  the  latter  such  as 
Earl    Fitz    William,    John    Bright    and    Richard    Cobden. 

In  May  1833,  Earl  William  brought  a  resolution  before 
Parliament  for  the  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view 
to  their  repeal,  but  they  were  thrown  out.  One  Mr. 
Whitmore    introduced    a   motion   on   the    seventeenth  day   of    the 


Ibid.,    p.    72 


same  month,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  a  fixed  duty  on 
imported  grains.  This  was  also  thrown  out.  Another 
member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Fryer,  in  June  1833,  tried  to 
obtain  an  amendment  of  the  1828  Corn  Act  which  would  make 
it  legal  to  admit  colonial  grain  free  of  duty,  but  this 
also     failed. 

In  February  1834,  Lord  Grey's  ministry  announced 
through  Lord  Althrop  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
nor  to  support  such  a  measure  if  introduced  by  others. 
Notwithstanding  such  an  announcement,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  next 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  March  3,  1834  for  a  committee 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  but 
it  was  rejected.  A  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
was  held  in  which  they  considered  the  advisability  of 
agitation  for  the  repeal  fo  the  Corn  Laws.  Many 
distinguished  merchants  addressed  the  gathering,  but  the 
project    fell    through. 

In  1838,  there  was  a  poor  harvest  of  grains  and  this 
plunged  the  country  into  deep  gloom  and  suffering.  In 
October  of  that  year,  seven  men--six  Scotts  and  one  Irish 
--organized  the  "National  Anti-Corn  Law  League."  This 
association  received  a  great  impulse  when  it  was  joined  by 
Richard  Cobden  whose  influence  brought  the  support  of 
merchants,     traders    and    manufacturers    of    Manchester    with    a 


^Ibid, 
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subscription  of  3,000  which  was  later  increased  to 
6,000. 

When  the  provisional  Committee  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  was  formed,  the  first  names  on  it  were  Elkanah 
Armitge    and    John    Bright.       Later,    Richard    Cobden    was    added. 

No  neighbourhood  had  seen  more  havoc  among  the  small 
farmers  than  that  of  Midhurst  where  Richard  Cobden  was 
born.  After  his  father  was  ruined  he  had  to  leave  home. 
At  first  he  went  to  London,  then  next  to  Lancashire.  In 
London  he  was  connected  with  a  business  firm  and  as  he 
traveled  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  setting  up  a  private 
business  on  his  own.  He  then  moved  to  Manchester  where  he 
settled  and  started  business  as  a  calico  printer.  He  had 
a  burning  desire  to  reform  the  educational  system  of 
England  and  while  he  was  musing  on  his  ideas,  John  Bright 
called  on  him  in  his  office  on  Mosely  Street  and  invited 
him  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  education  at  Rochdale. ° 
Cobden  was  overjoyed  to  know  that  there  were  others  who 
cherished  the  same  ideas  as  he.  From  this  time  the  two 
men    worked    together    for    social    and    political    reform. 

The  deplorable  social  problems  of  the  time  aided  the 
reformers.  The  years  1836  and  1840  witnessed  a  series  of 
poor  harvest  and  shortage  of  grains.  Consequently,  there 
was  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  grains.  At  the  same  time 
a  stagnation  of  trade  caused  lowered  wages  and  made  them 
inadequate     to    meet     the    rising     prices.        Pauperism     and 

^Ibid. ,    p.    73. 
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misery  developed  a  pitch  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
country.  The  labouring  class  became  discontented.  The 
Chartists  became  popular  and  as  a  result  of  their 
harangues  a  series  of  insurrections,  mob-rising  and 
strikes  set  in  throughout  the  nation.  Yet  for  all  this 
the  Ministry  never  worried  itself  to  get  to  the  root  of 
all     this    trouble. 

On  February  2,  1839,  a  large  open  air  meeting  was 
held  at  Rochdale  at  which  Mr.  John  Bright  pointed  out  that 
the  Corn  Laws  had  crippled  the  commerce  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  and  as  a  result  the  working 
man  had  been  the  greatest  sufferer.  It  now  became  a 
question  between  the  working  millions  and  a  handful  of 
landed      aristocrats.  Mr.       Poulett      Thompson      said, 

"Manufacturers  had  been  living  on  their  hereditary 
revenues,  and  no  man  of  common  sense  would  now  enter  into 
trade.  ""^ 

As  a  counter-action  to  the  Corn  Laws  the  United 
States  passed  tariff  bills  against  British  goods.  This 
caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  flannel  exported 
from  Rochdale  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  James  Taylor 
recommended  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  changed  favourable 
to  the  working  man  only  when  he  controlled  the  suffrage. 
Mr.  William  Clark  supported  this  vi'ew  and  a  crowd  of  3,000 
cheered . 


"^Ibid.  ,    p.    79. 
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At  the  same  time  corn  could  be  had  in  foreign  ports 
for  half  the  price  at  which  it  was  being  sold  on  the 
English  market.  The  foreign  market  could  not  buy  English 
manufactured  goods  because  Britain  would  not  buy  their 
corn.  Furthermore,  it  was  illegal  to  export  machinery  and 
skill  from  England  since  this  would  aid  the  countries  to 
manufacture  for  themselves.  The  iron  law  of  the 
mercantilist  philosophers  was  in  control  and  its  very 
purpose    was    defeated    by    its    practical    application. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  for  the  estrangement  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  restrictions  that  were  placed 
upon  trade.  As  early  as  1733,  the  Molasses  Act  was  passed 
restricting  the  Colonies  in  the  purchase  of  sugar.  Other 
offensive  acts  were  passed  at  successive  times  until  the 
famous  Intolerable  Acts  of  1774  brought  open  revolt  and 
eventually  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  Yet  Britain 
had  not  learned  her  lesson  and  in  1840  was  still  pursuing 
restrictive  and  oppressive  policies  against  her  citizens 
at    home. 

The  whole  eighteenth  century  may  be  remembered  as  one 
of  wars  and  rivalries  between  England  and  France.  While 
there  was  the  political  factor  of  one  country  trying  to 
expand  its  domain  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the 
economic  cause  of  the  wars  was  a  force  of  paramount 
importance  behind  the  scene.  This  often  showed  its  head 
in  heavy  protective  tariffs  to  shut  out  competition  in 
navigation    acts    and   monopolies.       But    there    were    factors 
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that  were  gradually  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sail  of  the 
aristocrats.  There  was  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Social 
Reform  agitations,  the  Free  Trade  Movement  and  we  have 
already  noted  the  influence  of  the  philosophers. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  had  many  influences  in 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  opon  the  old  order.  It  brought 
about  the  congregation  of  population  into  cities  and 
thereby  opened  the  way  for  united  efforts  to  overthrow 
aristocracy.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  demands  that  the 
workers  made  for  a  share  in  government  and  eventually  led 
to  the  freeing  of  the  suffrage.  It  also  served  as  a 
source  of  educating  the  people  and  aided  them  in  finding 
themselves.  No  longer  had  they  been  bound  to  the  large 
landlords.  They  could  become  independent  by  developing 
skills.  A  new  class  came  to  the  front.  This  was  made  up 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  men.  This  group 
gained  power  constantly  and  came  to  be  the  capitalists  who 
could  now  dictate  their  own  terms  to  government  and  soon 
became  a  vital  factor  in  determining  policies  of 
government . 

The  movement  that  led  to  the  triumph  of  free  trade 
was  organized,  financed  and  led  by  this  bourgeoisie  class 
who  by  1846  succeeded  in  gaining  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Since  1832,  the  hands  of  the  aristocrats  had  been 
weakened  by  the  reform  bill  of  that  year  and  the  merchant 
class  was  given  the  suffrage.  From  then  on,  they  steadily 
gained  seats  in  the  Parliament.  The  rotten  boroughs  were 
abolished  and  the  landlords  could  no  more  hold  their  own. 
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The  Anti-Corn  Laws  League  printed  tracts,  published 
newspapers,  held  public  meetings,  introduced  motions  in 
Parliament,  used  petitions  and  personal  canvass  to  get 
their  message  across.  The  "Economist,"  a  current  journal, 
was  founded  in  1844  to  promote  the  work  of  the  League. 
The  people  rallied  to  these  new  leaders.  One  barrier 
after  another  fell  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  only  fifteen  items  were  left  on  the 
British  tariff  and  the  duties  on  these  were  imposed  for 
revenue  purposes  and  not  as  a  protection  against  foreign 
goods. 

John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  devoted  their  lives 
and  means  to  the  support  of  the  League.  "Their  purpose 
was  to  raise  the  public  against  the  evil  tariff  which 
protected  the  producers,  but  not  the  consumers  of  grain. 
One  of  the  opponents  of  the  League  remarked  that  their 
vast  educational  crusade  was  launched  'for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  in  a  common  enthusiasm  for  a  proposition  in 
economics.'  In  1843,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  published 
9,000,000  tracts;  the  control  office  in  London  had  a  staff 
of  800  persons.  Robert  Smith  Sartees  wrote  in  Handley 
Cross  that  'every  house-end  and  every  dead  wall  was 
covered  with  their  Blue  Hills.'  The  Anit-League  founded 
by  the  land  squires,  used  few  of  these  propaganda  methods 
and  had  little  effect.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  their 
followers  explained  how  the  landlords  were  able  to  charge 
more  for  their  wheat  because  the  Corn  Laws  cushioned  them 
against    foreign   competition;    how   the   price   of   bread    was 
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kept  up;  how  the  tenants  did  not  really  profit  from  the 
high  prices  of  grain  because  they  handed  over  most  of 
their  profits  to  the  landlords  in  high  rents;  how 
Britain's  foreign  trade  would  increase  if  other  countries 
were  permitted  to  pay  for  British  manufactured  goods  by 
shipping  grain,  which  was  now  kept  out  by  the  Corn  Laws. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  both  members  of  Parliament,  carried  the 
campaign  to  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  After  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  office  in  1841,  the  crusade  mounted  in 
strength  and  violence  and  gained  an  increasing  hold  upon 
public    opinion."" 

In  1845,  the  English  harvest  was  bad.  A  blight 
destroyed  the  Irish  potato  crop.  Since  nine-tenths  of  the 
Irish  peasants  depended  on  potatoes  as  the  main  source  of 
food  supply  the  result  was  disastrous.  Whether  in  town  or 
country,  wherever  one  turned,  there  was  a  stillness  and 
pall-like  feeling  like  the  chamber  of  death.  Ruin  could 
be  seen  all  around.  From  1830  to  1841,  the  population  of 
Ireland  had  risen  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000.  From  1841 
to  1850,  it  fell  to  6,500,000.  Nearly  2,000,000  emigrated 
and    about    700,000    died. 

As  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  found  his  hand 
forced  by  these  stern  realities.  The  logic  of  Bright  and 
Cobden  could  not  be  refuted.  Food ' had  to  be  made  cheaper. 
The  Premier  had  to  ignore  the  protectionists  in  his  party 
and     proposed     the     repeal     of     the     Corn     Laws.        When     his 


°Goldwin     Smith,     A_H  j^,^^  o£Y_£  f._E  n  g_l  a  n  d  ,     Charles 
Scribners'    Sons,    New    York,    1949,   p.    601. 
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cabinet  refused  to  go  along  with  him,  Peel  resigned. 
However,  no  one  was  able  to  form  a  government  and  he  was 
recalled  and  Commons  had  to  accept  his  proposal  because  of 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  repeal  came  in  1846. 
This  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  champions  of  free 
trade. ^ 

Another  shot  in  the  arm  of  the  movement  for  free 
trade  was  the  commercial  treaty,  the  Cobden  Treaty,  signed 
by  England  and  France  in  1860.  Both  countries  were 
mutually  helped.  French  wine  and  luxuries  were  imported 
into  Britain  and  British  manufactured  goods  went  to 
France.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  lessening  of  tension  between  the  two 
countries  and  though  they  have  had  their  problems  from 
that  time,  they  have  never  attacked  one  another  in  an  open 
combat . 

As  a  result  of  this  treaty,  many  others  were  signed 
and  the  ground  work  was  laid  for  the  modern  commercial 
treaties  of  our  time.  In  a  special  way  the  age  came  to  be 
known  as  the  era  of  "Free  Trade." 

Britain  became  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world,  but 
also  the  clearing  house.  She  was  like  a  large  free-trade 
city  and  profited  greatly  from  it. 

Certain  factors  aided  England  in  her  stand  on  free 
trade.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  come  to  this  country 
earlier   and   she   soon   became   the   most   heavily 

^Ibid. 
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industrialized  country  of  the  world.  Therefore,  she  could 
withstand  all  competition  in  manufacturing.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  in  her  favour  to  import  the  raw  materials  of 
the  world  and  serve  as  the  workshop  of  the  world.  In  so 
doing,  her  working  force  at  home  was  kept  busy  and 
constantly  gaining  in  skill,  always  keeping  a  lead  over 
other  countries  so  that  she  would  have  an  advantage  in  the 
sale  of  manufactured  goods.  Her  Merchant  Marine  which 
could  be  used  for  the  defense  of  her  empire  in  time  of  war 
was  kept  busy  and  in  good  condition.  She  had  a  growing 
empire  overseas  that  was  in  constant  need  of  her 
manufacture  in  return  for  products  she  could  not  produce 
hersel f . 

At  this  time  a  state  which  secluded  itself 
commercially  seemed  to  be  renouncing  the  chance  to  share 
in  the  great  movement  of  progress.  Industrial  states 
sought  markets  for  their  manufactures  and  sources  of 
supplies  for  their  food  and  raw  materials.  Agricultural 
states  found  the  offers  for  their  surplus  products  too 
tempting  to  be  refused.  And  so  many  profitable  openings 
appeared  everywhere  that  there  was  little  dread  of 
competition    and    little   cause    for    protection. 

England  became  the  center  of  the  world's  banking, 
lending  money  to  many  nations  and  .widening  her  commercial 
venture.  She  thought  that  surely  all  other  countries 
seeing    her    progress    would    come    out    for    free    trade,    but 
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there  was  a  reaction  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  FREE  TRADE 

For  a  time  the  free-trade  philosophy  in  practice 

worked  very  well.   Its  direct  effects  on  the  participating 

nations  were  to  lessen  tension,  rivalry,  and  also  to 

maximize  the  wealth  of  the  nations.   It  brought  about  the 

freedom  of  movement  of  commerce,   the  sharing  of  new 

inventions  and  skills  and  ushered  in  an  era  of  progress 

and  good  feeling.   But  there  were  some  opposition  and 

fears  expressed  against  free  trade  and  these  found 

supporters  even  in  Britain,  the  bastion  of  this  freer 

philosophy. 

Doubts  concerning  the  net  advantages  of 
unilateral  free-trade  policy  were  expressed  more 
vehemently  in  Britain  itself.  The  Colonial 
Conferences  called  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  in  1887  and  1897  resulted  in  pressure 
from  the  self-governing  colonies  for  preferential 
treatment  in  British  markets.  A  considerable  body 
of  British  opinion  supported  by  economists  of  the 
historical  school  advocated  closer  commercial 
relations  with  the  Empire.  The  demonstration  of 
imperial  solidarity  during  the  Boer  War  encouraged 
tariff  reformers.  But  free-trade  sentiment  was 
still  strong  in  Britain  and  a  general  election  in 
1906  resultled  in  a  resounding  defeat  for  the 
tariff    reformers.-'-  ■ 

Britain    was    still    the    most    heavily    industrialized 

country  on  earth  and  as  such  could   find  markets   for   her 


J.      B.     Condliffe,     The    Commerce    of    Nations,     W.W. 
Norton    and    Company,     Inc.,    New    York,    1950,    p.     416. 
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manufactured  goods.  However,  other  countries  were 
industrially  coming  to  the  front  and  as  they  did  so,  were 
beginning  to  buy  less  and  less  from  England.  Britain 
still  needed  to  purchase  the  bulk  of  her  food  from  other 
countries.  Should  she  for  this  reason  continue  unilateral 
free  trade?  A.J.  Balfour  pleaded  that  she  should  return 
to  tariff  as  a  means  of  bargaining.  For  a  time  he  was  as 
one  that  beat  the  air,  but  the  forces  of  nationalism  and 
economic  imperialism  had  already  made  their  appearance  and 
free  trade  was  only  biding  its  time. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  intense  nationalism.  Germany  became  a  strong 
United  Nation  in  1871,  and  began  to  play  a  dramatic  role 
in  Europe  and  later  througout  the  world.  Italy  became 
united  and  the  nations  of  Europe  began  to  look  outward  for 
areas  to  widen  the  domain.  The  thought  was  rife  that 
Britain  had  become  great  because  of  her  vast  colonial 
empire  with  whom  she  could  trade  freely  and  find  raw 
materials  for  her  industries  and  France  tried  to  build  a 
new  colonial  empire  by  expanding  her  territories  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  Since  Britain  was 
already  in  these  areas  their  lines  crossed  and  caused 
f  r  ic tion . 

Germany  was  not  content  to  see  a  powerful  France  on 
one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other  and  so  she  too  entered 
the  race  for  a  place  in  the  sun.   She  came  into  conflict 
with  Britain  and  France  in  particular  as  they  rivaled  one 
another  for  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  and  colonies  in 
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Africa.  Thus,  nationalism  became  an  opposing  factor  to 
the    free-trade    system. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  this  movement 
was  "Economic  Imperialism."  As  the  countries  of  Europe 
grew  rich  from  their  advantage  afforded  them  by  being  the 
first  to  industrialize,  they  were  able,  by  making  loans  to 
other  countries,  to  exert  pressure  and  even  to  intervene 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  free  nations.  Because  of  this 
there  came  about  a  reactionary  move  to  the  old 
mercantilist  theory  of  self-sufficiency.  Nations  began  to 
reason  in  terms  of  "National  Interest."  This  turn  of 
events  increased  the  tempo  for  the  mad  scrabble  for  the 
Pacific  Islands:  the  carving  of  new  empires  out  of  the 
old  ones  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Asia.  As  an  adjunct  to 
this,  there  came  about  a  rivalry  in  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  army,  navy,  and  secret  alliances  which 
finally   resulted    in      the    World    War    of    1914. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  depression  after  the 
war,  Britain  fought  to  keep  the  free-trade  system  alive. 
In  the  summer  of  1933,  a  monetary  and  economic  conference 
was  called  in  London  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of 
threatening  economic  chaos,  but  the  efforts  were  over- 
powered by  the  economic  flounderings  of  the  time  and  each 
government  went  home  to  devise  ways  to  insulate  its  people 
against  the  swirling  panic  which  was  lashing  the 
international  market.  Britain  was  forced  to  abolish  her 
free-trade  policy  and  adopt  one  of  preferential  tariff 
with    her    dominions. 
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Though  international  free  trade  does  not  exist  as  was 
hoped,  there  still  is  today  some  vitally  important  aspect 
of  the  system.  One  which  developed  early  and  is  still  in 
force  is  the  system  between  the  states  of  the  United 
States.  Of  more  recent  development  is  the  "European 
Common  Market,"  and  other  customs  unite  areas  that  are 
built  up  in  many  places. 

Free-trade  in  itself  is  an  ideal  philosophy  which,  if 
internationally  put  into  practice,  could  do  a  lot  to 
lessen  tension  and  avert  wars,  but  it  is  too  pure  a  system 
to  survive  in  a  climate  of  national  interest. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
AND  SOME  STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHING  THEM  MORE  EFFECTIVELY 

by 
Ursula  T.  Benn 


CASE 

In  the  United  States  foreign 
languages  have  had  a  checkered 
career  in  their  educational  history. 
In  the  early  colonial  days  foreign 
languages,  particularly  the 
classical  languages,  Greek  and 
Latin,  were  the  main  languages 
taught  along  with  English  in  the 
Latin  Grammar  Schools.  Later  on 
French,   German,   and  Spanish  were 

also  added  to  the  curriculum,  but  no  student  was  required 
to  study  foreign  languages.  During  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century  enrollments  in  Latin  and  modern 
foreign  languages  continued  to  rise,  but  modern  foreign 
language  instruction  hit  rock  bottom  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II.-*-  The  nation  was  shaken  after  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  by  the  Russians  in  1957,  and  Americans  thought 
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■ihould      take     a      hard      look     ah      their      science. 


■n  i  t:hi-:MTia  tics     and     Coreign     language     programs.        In     his     book. 

The   Teachi_ng    of    Forej^gn   Languac^^es,    Peter    Oliva    says    "the 

one    consol:itLon    foreign    languages    had    in    their    position    at 

the    i:)Ottom    of    the    academic    heap    was    that    there    was    only 

one    direction     to    go-- up.        This     they    did."^        Since     that 

time     foreign     languages     have     had     their     ups     and     downs. 

Oii^^a    observes    that    the   majority    of    colleges    which    usually 

required     foreign     languages     for     admission,     began     to     relax 

their     foreign    language    requireinent    for    a     short     while. 

Over    the    years    this    has   been    the    pattern.       In    some  cases, 

colleges     and     universities     have     reduced      their      foreign 

language    program     from    a    four-year     to    a    two-year    or    even    a 

one-year     program.        Although     foreign    languages     in    most 

American     schools    are    an    elective    subject,     and    although    at 

one     time    or    another     their    value    has    been    questioned,     they 

are     basically     one     of      the     soundest     subjects     in     the 

curriculum.'^         In      How      _to      Teach      Fo£eJ^gn      k^il£H^£^^ 

Ef  f  ec  t  i  ve  1_Y/     Huebener    contends    that    foreign    languages, 

when    properly    taught,     are    the   most    broadening    and    cultural 

elements    of    a    liberal    education.^      This   decade   marks    the 

time    when    once    again    a    great    need    is    felt    for    not    only    a 

resinsta  temen  t    of    foreign    languages    in    the    schools    but    also 

a     broadening     of     the     offerings.         The     report     of     the 

President's      Commission      on      Foreign      Languages      and 

International     Studies     has    generated     this     new    burst     of 

interest    in    foreign    languages.       This    new    interest    seems    to 

parallel    the   post-Sputnik    era    which   saw   a    revival    in    the 
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foreign  language  programs  and  an  expansion  of  the 
curriculum  into  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 
Committees  were  formed,  reports  were  given  and  many 
recommendations  were  made  for  improving  the  foreign 
language  program.  Funds  were  provided,  not  only  for 
foreign  languages,  but  also  for  mathematics  and  science. 
In  the  foreign  languages,  the  funds  were  used  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  language  equipment,  for  research  in 
the  use  of  the  mass  media  and  for  language  institutes  for 
teachers,  to  name  a  few.  At  the  end  of  the  decade 
programs  fell  through,  support  was  withdrawn  and  interest 
waned.  June  K.  Phillips,  in  Action  for  the  '80's ,  shares 
this  view  and  concludes  that  "successful  rev i tal i za t ion 
demands  that  an  understanding  of  the  decision-making 
process  and  a  commitment  to  continuing  professional  growth 
be  primary  and  that  a  particular  method  or  technique  be 
investigated  and  seen  as  temporary — good  until  something 
better     is     found. "^ 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  has  very  important 
benefits,  some  personal  and  some  national.  Among  these 
benefits  are  the  widening  of  one's  linguistic  experience, 
the  development  of  international  understanding  and  the 
promotion    of    national    security. 

Instruction  in  a  foreign  language  gives  the  bearer  of 
that  language  a  greater  insight  into  his  own  native 
language.  He  becomes  more  aware  of  words,  word  meanings 
and  the  function  of  words  in  sentences.  According  to  Ruth 
R.    Cornfield,    "recognition    of    word    families,    cognates. 
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synonyms,     and     other     linguistic    phenomena     in    a    foreign 

language    stimulates    an    awareness    of    and    a    curiosity    about 

one's     own     native     vocabulary."'^        This     second     language 

acquisition    also    helps    to    reinforce    an    understanding    of 

the    linguistic    structures    of    the    learner's   own    language 

when    he    has    to    compare    these    structures    with    those    of    the 

second     language.       His    vocabulary    is    enriched    and    broadened 

as   he    is   exposed    to    translations   and    transfer    of   meaning 

from    one    language    to    the    next.       He    is    now    able    to    widen 

his    linguistic    experience. 

Language    is    the    chief    instrument    of    communication 

among    peoples    and    is    also    bound    up    in    the    cultures    of 

those    peoples.       In    Language   Teaching,     Robert    Lado    notes: 

The  student  cannot  go  far  into  the  target  language 
without  facing  differences  in  cultural  meanings, 
because  the  meanings  expressed  in  a  language  are 
largely  culturally  determined.  One  cannot 
understand  a  language  fully  without  understanding 
at  least  some  of  the  distinct  cultural  meanings 
expressed    through    it. 

Constantly     improving     means    of    communication    and     the 

mass   media    tend    to   bring    the   nations    of    the    world    together 

every     day.         There     seems     to     be     no     boundaries     between 

nations.         More   and   more   people    travel    every   day.       Radio 

and    television  bring    the  cultures  and    languages  of   other 

nations    into    the    homes,     so    that    people    become    involved 

with   the    affairs    of   other    people   whether    they   want    to   or 

not.         This     is     particularly     true     of     Americans.         Ruth 

Cornfield    rightly    observes: 

Obviously  no  longer  is  any  ocean  wide  enough 
or  any  mountain  high  enough  to  separate  the 
nations    of    this    earth    from    each    other.       Daily 
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events  in  all  parts  of  the  world  make  all  of 
us  uncomfortably  aware  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  but  a  necessity  to  get  along 
with   our    neighbors. 

To    get    along    with   neighbors    it    is    important    not   only   to 

have    the    affairs     and    cultures    of    neighbors     flashed 

periodically   on   a   screen    in    the   bedrooms   or    living    rooms 

of     some     peoples,      but     it     is     very     important     to     really 

understand     and     appreciate     those    strange    cultures.       No 

other    vehicle   can   do    this    better    than    language. 

Many  Americans  go  abroad  each  year,  some  as  tourists, 
some  on  international  exchange  programs,  many  to  fill 
government  posts.  Not  too  many  are  equipped  with  both  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  culture  of  the  people 
whose  country  they  may  visit  or  even  live  in  for  a  while. 
The  tourist  and  student  who  come  face  to  face  with  the  man 
on  the  street  or  go  into  stores  would  seem  to  be  more 
ambassadors  for  their  country  than  the  government 
representative  who  spends  most  of  his  time  in  office  and 
meets  a  few  of  the  natives  every  day.  Even  the 
ambassador's  wife  and  children  would  tend  to  meet  far  more 
natives  than  the  ambassador.  If  these  "ambassadors  de 
facto"  are  well  prepared  in  the  language  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country,  they  will  help  promote  international 
understanding  and  harmony  rather  than  foster 
misunderstanding    and    antagonism   as    they    sometimes   do. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Foreign  Languages  and  International  Studies  called  for  the 
reinstatement    of    foreign    language   requirements   on  both   the 
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high  school  and  the  college  levels  and  introduction  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  international  studies.  The 
security  of  the  nation  seemed  to  have  been  a  great  concern 
of  the  Commission.  There  have  been  many  embarrassing 
moments  for  the  United  States  when  U.S.  Government 
officials,  representatives,  and  even  presidents,  relying 
on  written  speeches,  crash  language  programs,  and 
translators  for  their  foreign  language  information,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  culture,  have  felt  humiliation 
when  they  spoke,  sometimes  using  the  wrong  phrase,  gesture 
or  response.  Such  unintentional  misrepresentations,  given 
the  right  climate  and  timing,  could  lead  to  major 
international  complications,  including  war.  Not  only  is 
the  security  of  the  nation  threatened  through  the 
possibility  of  military  involvement  because  of 
misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation  of  language  culture, 
but  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  economic  loss  as  well 
as    loss    of    world    prestige. 


Strategies 

There  are  many  methods  for  teaching  foreign  languages 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy  exists  as  to 
which  method  is  best.  Says  Roberth  L.  Politzer  in  his 
book  Foreign  Language  Learning ,  "  A  good  case  could  be 
made  for  as  well  as  against  some  aspects  of  all  of 
them. "■'-■'•  Some  of  these  methods  are:  the  direct  method, 
the    audio-visual    method    and    the    audio-lingual    method. 


The  Direct  Method 

This  method  consists  of  four  basic  principles: 

1.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  tongue  should  precede 
that  of  the  eye,  because  language  is  made  up  of 
sounds,  not  letters. 

2.  The  expressions  given  should  be  full  of  meaning. 
Words  should  not  be  isolated  and  the  discourse  should 
be  connected. 

3.  Language  should  be  learned  in  a  natural  way  as  a 
child  learns  his  native  language. 

4.  Grammar  should  be  learned  inductively. -^^ 

The  Audio-Visual  Method 

The  important  elements  of  this  method  are: 

1.  Listening  to  native  speakers  of  the  language  and 
discovering  meaning  from  gestures  and  emotional 
clues.  Pictures  of  cultural  situations  are  used  with 
native  dialogues  on  tape  and  a  question  and  answer 
technique  for  analyzing  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  the  dialogue. 

2.  Dialogues  are  not  memorized  nor  are  there  drills. 
From  the  dialogues  used  students  obtain  their 
functional  vocabulary  and  meaningful  grammar. 

3.  Small  or  large  groups  of  students  get  together  to 
work  on  the  dialogue  in  a  question  and  answer 
session.  This  serves  as  a  reinforcement  of  the 
dialogue  material. 

4.  Students  discover  their  own  mistakes,  they  are 
involved  in  the  culture  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
create  their  own  dialogues  and  they  view  slides,  see 
films,  and  look  at  pictures. 


The  Audio-Lingual  Method 

This  method  was  adopted  after  1953  and  is  still 
currently  used  very  widely,  especially  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  method  takes  its  cue  from  the 
success  of  the  Army  method.  "This  new  technique  stressed 
a  natural  order  in  teaching  the  language  skills:    a 
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progression  from  listening  to  foreign  langauge  speech 
patterns  to  active  speaking,  reading  and  writing."  ^ 
Listening  and  speaking  are  to  come  before  reading  and 
writing.  The  students  are  to  practice  speaking  what  they 
hear,  then  read  what  they  have  heard  and  said  and  finally 
write  what  they  have  heard,  said  and  read.  Each  stage 
serves  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  previous  stage  or 
stages. 

I  intend  to  go  a  little  in  depth  in  this  method  since 
this  is  the  method  I  recommend. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  four  skills — listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  listening  and  speaking,  also  termed  aud io- 1 ing ual , 
depends  on  the  time  sequence  to  be  employed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  language.  There  are-  sequences  from 
one  to  six  years. 

Diagrams  of  a  four-year  sequence  with  the  suggested 
distribution  of  time: 
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2nd    year 
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3rd  year 


4th  year 


The    first    year    of    the    audio-lingual    phase: 

1.  Structures  and  vocabulary  are  aud i o- 1 i ng ua  1  1  y 
presented.  There  is  no  use  of  a  textbook  at  least 
for    the    first    four    weeks    of    this    phase. 

2.  Dialogues,  conversational  sequences  and  pattern 
drills    are    taught. 

3.  Games,  pictures,  objects,  puppets,  charts,  songs  and 
simple  poems  are  used.  Material  presented  here 
depend    on    the    age    group. 

4.  Reading  begins  with  the  identical  speech  patterns 
learned  a ud i o- 1 i ng ua 1 1 y  and  progresses  to  a 
recombination   of    these    familiar    patterns. 

5.  Writing  is  restricted  to  copying  material, 
particularly  the  material  mastered  audio-lingually, 
students'  own  dialogues,  dictation,  answering 
questions    based    on    dialogues,    and    so    on. 

6.  Cultural    material     integrated     in    course    material     and 
added    material    given    as    students    show    interest. 
Material     is    added    as    the    students    go     through    the 
other    three    years. 

Using    the    audio-lingual    approach    the    foreign    language 

student    begins     his     study    by     listening     to     records     and 

magnetic    tapes    of    the    native    speaker.      These    sounds   are 

given   repeatedly  at   a   normal    speed    so   that    the    student's 

ear    can    be    attuned     to     them.       The    length    of    time    spent 

listening    to    the   voice   of    the   native    speaker   depends    on 

the     age     or     ages     of     the     students     involved.        Verbal 
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responses  are  given  only.  Students  hear  the  sounds 
relating  to  simple  greetings,  farewells,  names,  parts  of 
the  body,  articles  of  clothing,  simple  foods,  objects  in 
the  environment,  weather  and  questions  about  health. 
Students  can  then  associate  these  sounds  with  meaning  and 
can  respond  to  simple  questions  in  a  nonverbal  way  by 
pointing.  This  method  of  introducing  students  to  the 
language  can  continue  for  as  long  as  six  weeks  without  the 
use  of  a  textbook.  The  time  may  vary  depending  on  the 
group  and  their  readiness  and  also  on  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  instruction. 

Listening  is  followed  by  speaking,  and  these  two 
skills  are  interdependent.  After  the  students  have 
listened  several  times  to  the  language  patterns  and 
phrases  on  the  records  and  magnetic  tapes,  they  begin  to 
repeat  them.  The  teacher  who  should  possess  native  or 
close  to  native  ability  plays  the  role  of  model  and 
assists  the  students  in  producing  accurate  sounds  as  they 
try  to  imitate  the  sounds  they  hear.  Dialogues,  involving 
life  situations,  cultural  material,  language  structures 
and  new  vocabulary  based  mainly  on  the  objects  the 
students  meet  daily  are  introduced. 

Pattern  types  of  drills  are  introduced  to  reinforce 
learning:  1.  Repetition  of  certain  structures  such  as 
verb  forms  and  subject  pronouns.  2.  Transformation  which 
involves  singular  and  plural  and  word  agreements.  3. 
Substitution,  in  which  one  word  may  be  substituted  for 
another,  such  as  one  subject  pronoun  in  place  of  another. 
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4.  Expansion,  enlarging  a  sentence  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
word    or    words. 

After  several  weeks  of  listening  to  and  repeating  the 
language  patterns,  the  dialogues  and  exercise  drills,  the 
students  are  introduced  to  reading.  At  first  the  reading 
materials  are  those  same  dialogues  and  drill  exercises 
which  they  have  practiced  speaking.  They  are  later 
introduced  to  more  difficult  material  and  various  types  of 
reading:  1.  intensive        2.  extensive,  and      3. 

supplementary.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  vocabulary,  idioms  and  language  structures.  The 
students  read  dialogues,  simple  stories,  intellectual 
material    and    so    forth. 

Writing  is  the  last  phase  of  the  aud  io- 1  ingual 
method.  The  students  after  much  listening,  speaking  and 
reading  aloud,  are  introduced  to  writing.  The  material 
moves  from  controlled  writing  and  composition  to  direct 
composition  and  then  to  free  composition  which  comes  after 
the  students  have  acquired  a  good  working  vocabulary  and 
have  a  mastery  of  the  grammatical  structures  at  that 
level.  Students  also  write  dialogues  among  themselves, 
and  this  gives  the  teacher  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of 
learning  that  has  taken  place.  It  is  also  an  indication 
of  an  over-all  ability  of  the  students  to  present  their 
ideas  in  an  organized  form.  Students  are  able  to  develop  a 
feeling  for  style  as  well  as  the  ability  to  think. 
Dictation  is  also  one  of  the  writing  exercises  at  this 
stage,     and     this    helps     to     improve    comprehension    and 
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spelling  and  to  reinforce  the  already  learned  grammatical 

14 
structures . 

Many  students  are  motivated  by  the  aud io- 1 ingual 

approach  because,  after  they  have  had  their  first  class, 

they  find  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a  few  sounds  in 

the  new  language  and  perhaps  use  a  few  simple  expressions. 

With  the  use  of  the  functional  vocabulary,  students  are 

easily  able  to  associate  meaning,  and  this  association 

encourages  learning  and  helps  the  retention  of  the  learned 

material.    The  audio-lingual  approach  also  promotes 

purposeful  listening  which  trains  students  in  the  writing 

of  dictation  and  helps  improve  their  ability  to  understand 

the  foreign  language.   Learning  becomes  more  meaningful  to 

the  students,  the  classroom  atmosphere  is  pleasant,  and 

because  during  the  early  stage  of  this  aud io- 1 ingual 

technique  there  is  no  textbook — the  textbook  usually  tends 

to  obstruct  the  best  teacher  to  student   and  student  to 

student  relation  and  eye  contact  between  teacher  and 

students-- there  is  rapport  within  the  classroom.   Under 

these  conditions  students  tend  to  lose  their  inhibitions 

and  learning  takes  place. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Approximately  25-30  percent  of 
total  North  American  Division  K-12 
enrollment  is  comprised  of  students 
from  various  minority  Ethnic  groups. 
Many  of  these  students  attend 
schools  within  the  regional 
conferences.  Regional  enrollment 
ranges  from  three  percent  of  union 
enrollment  in  Mid-America  to  48 
percent    in    the    Atlantic    Union. 

Although  regional  schools  in  many  respects  resemble 
other  North  American  Division  schools,  there  are  also 
important  differences  which,  until  recently,  have  never 
been  systematically  examined.  Yet  improving  these  schools 
depends    upon    a    better    knowledge    as    to    how    they    operate. 

For  this  reason,  the  North  American  Division  Office 
of    Education,     directed    at    the    time    by    Dr.    Charles    Hirsch, 
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commissioned  a  needs  a  s  s ;:?  s  s  in  e ri  t  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Education  Department  of  Oakwood  College  through  the  Black 
Adventist  Education  Resources  Center  (BAERC)  housed  within 
the    Department. 

METHODS 

RAERC  mailed  a  questionnaire  spring  of  1981  to 
approximately  38^  classroom  teachers  who  represented  the 
total  population  of  church  school  teachers  within  the 
regional  conferences.  Of  380  surveys  mailed  throughout 
the  Division,  the  BAERC  office  at  Oakwood  received  back 
351  responses,  representing  a  gratifying  92  percent  rate 
of    return! 

Also,  twenty-nine  out  of  eighty-one  principals  were 
selected  on  a  random-sample  basis  to  participate  in  an 
extensive  telephone  survey.  Four  trained  interviewers 
commissioned    by    BAERC    conducted    the    survey. 

In  addition  to  the  two  surveys  mentioned  above, 
information  from  informal  gatherings  and  interviews 
including  proceedings  from  the  1982  NAD  workshop  on 
"Improving  Regional  Education"  provided  added  dimensions 
and    qualitative    richness. 

Also,  the  North  A5n££i££i2  Division  Annual  Repor  ts  on 
Education  (1978-82)  were  used  extensively  for  the  charts 
and  taijles  which,  unless  specified,  exclude  senior 
academies.  The  unabridged  report,  complete  with  research 
instruments,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Black  Adventist 
Education    Resources    Center    at    Oakwood    College. 
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FINDINGS 

Although  regional  schools  resemble  other  NAD  schools 
in  many  respects,  there  are  also  some  distinct 
differences.  The  following  discussion,  based  primarily  on 
the  Annual  Education  Reports,  1978-82 ,  will  illustrate. 

School  size.  Although  the  average  regional  school  is 
more  than  _tw_ice  as  large  as  its  counterpart,  other 
conferences  operate  three  times  as  many  schools  for  the 
same  number  of  members. 

Classroom  size.  The  average  number  of  students  per 
teacher  in  regional  conferences  is  twenty,  whereas  the 
average  number  of  students  per  teacher  in  other  North 
American  Division  Conferences  is  15. 

S.D.A.  attendance  rate.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  fewer  regional  children  from  SDA  families  in 
regional  churches  attend  church  school  than  that  of  the 
general  NAD  population.  At  the  senior  academy  level, 
irrespective  of  conference.  Black  SDA  youth  are  about  70 
percent  as  likely  to  attend  an  Adventist  academy  as  non- 
blacks. 

Multigrade  classrooms.  Half  of  regional  teachers 
teach  in  single  or  double  grade  schools  with  four  or  more 
teachers,  as  compared  with  only  a  quarter  of  teachers  in 
non-regional  conferences.  Only  22  percent  of  black  SDA 
teachers  teach  more  than  two  grades.         ,       "^ 
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Location  of  schools.  Nearly  70  percent  of  regional 
schools  were  located  within  the  cities,  as  compared  to  16 
percent    for    other    NAD    schools. 

Growth.  Over      the      past      four      years      (1978-82) 

elementary  regional  enrollment  increased  by  7.8  percent  to 
7,692;  enrollment  in  other  NAD  schools  increased  less  than 
1    percent    to    46,406. 

Supervision.  Non-regional  conferences  average  more 
than  two  full  time  supervisors  for  each  1500  students 
enrolled.  Only  one  supervisor  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
nine  regional  conferences,  representing  nearly  8,000 
children ! 

Non-SDA  enrollment.  One  of  the  most  publicized 
differences  between  regional  schools  and  other  North 
American  Division  schools  is  the  high  percentage  of  non- 
SDA  students  enrolled  at  the  elementary  level--42  percent 
regional,     12    percent    other. 

Regional    Schooling — Financial    Realties 

When  income  and  tithe  are  very  low  and  expenses  are 
high,  regional  schools  make  adaptations  for  survival  which 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  interests  of  instruction. 
Consider    the    following: 

o  Nearly    one-half    of    the    responding    principals 

interviewed  said  that  tuition  accounted  for 
the  en^^£e  monthly  allotment  sent  the 
conference    for    teacher    salaries. 
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Ten  of  twenty-four  principals  (41.6%) 
reported  school-operated  day  care  centers 
although  not  all  were  flourishing.  None  of 
the  schools  reported  school  industries  apart 
from  selling  fruit  and  other  items  for  fund 
raising. 

The  rate  of  tuition  actually  collected  as  of 
June    30,    1981,    was   estimated    at    84    percent. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  principals 
stated  that  they  were  able  to  pay  school 
bills  regularly  and  on  time  each  month. 
Nearly  half  of  the  schools  reported  less  than 
$50  savings.  Only  two  schools  reported  over 
$10,000   savings. 

In  the  BAERC  teachers'  survey,  351  teachers 
were  asked  to  respond  to  items  related  to 
financial  support.  Teachers  wrote  scores  and 
scores  of  dismal  comments  related  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  even  basic  types  of 
instructional  materials.  For  example,  see 
Table   I. 

For  every  $100  of  tithe  donated  by  non- 
regional  church  members,  regional  members 
donated  $53.50.  External  income  in  the  form 
of  conference  and  church  support  is  limited. 
This  leaves  the  one  area  of  tuition  as  the 
preponderant  funding  mechanism  for  school 
operations.       This    phenomenon,     given    the 
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limited    resources    of    SDA    regional    parents, 
may    partially    explain    why    non-SDA    students 
are    called     in    to    "fill    up    the    classrooms." 
Financial    responsibility    must    be    more    effectively 
addressed    by    each    component    of    our    educational    system: 
school    principals,    church    pastors,    and    officers    at    the 
conference,       union,      division,       and     General     Conference 
levels.       Even    classroom    teachers    and    students    should    have 
a    part     in    keeping    our    schools    financially    healthy    so    that 
quality    instruction    may    result. 

Personnel  in  the  Regional  Conferences 
The  church  pastor.  The  church  is  a  key  determinant 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  church  school.  On  a 
scale  from  one  to  ten  each  principal  was  asked  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  support  given  by  the  church  pastor. 
The  average  rating  was  about  five  with  a  great  amount  of 
diver^sity    of    answers. 

Although  less  than  half  of  the  teachers  felt  the 
church  school  received  a  lot  of  promotion  at  church,  a 
majority  indicated  good  relations  between  the  church 
pastor    and    the    school. 

The  local  school  commi tttee/board.  On  a  scale  from 
one  to  ten,  school  principals  were  also  asked  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  support  from  school  'boards.  School  board 
ratings  of  nearly  six  exceeded  the  ratings  of  the  church 
pastor.       Less    than    half    of    the    principals    reported    the 
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existence  of  the  school  constitution  that  served  as  a 
basis    for    school    board    functioning. 

The  principal.  Interviews  from  the  school  principal 
indicated  a  demanding  daily  schedule  with  an  overall 
preoccupation  with  administration  and  finance.  Seven  of 
the  twenty-four  principals  reported  beginning  the  year 
without    a    projected    budget. 

When  asked  which  areas  of  church  school  support  are 
in  the  most  critical  need  of  attention,  the  overwhelming 
category  of  responses  were  related  to  finances  and 
physical    plant    improvement--63    percent. 

Principals  indicated  a  rather  high  degree  of 
turnover.  The  average  tenure  of  the  pr i nci pal  ship  was 
about    four    years. 

Over  seven  out  of  every  ten  teachers  surveyed 
indicated  that  there  were  good  relations  between  the 
school    faculty    and    the    school    principal. 

Principals  indicated  generally  good  support  from 
parents,    especially    non-Adventist    parents. 

The  classroom  teacher.  One-third  of  all  the  teachers 
were  given  new  teaching  assignments  last  year.  One-third 
of  the  teachers  reported  some  public  school  experience. 
Almost  all  the  teachers  (94%)  held  at  least  the  bachelor's 
degree    and    one-fourth    the    master's. 

Teachers  were  concerned  about  aspects  of  curriculum 
and     teaching.        Eighty-six     percent     would     like     to     see    a 
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nationwide  convention  for  regional  conference  educators. 
A  majority   expressed    need    for    help    in    language    arts. 

Nearly  40  percent,  for  reasons  perhaps  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  having  thought  of  changing  jobs  or  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  A  list  of  impediments  to 
teaching    appears    in    Table    I — many    related    to    finance. 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  teachers  in  regional 
conferences  earned  their  pre-service  or  undergraduate 
degrees  from  Oakwood  College.  BAERC  found  that  nearly 
one-third  of  regional  teachers  (31%)  and  more  than  four 
out  of  five  teachers  (82%)  with  master's  degrees  earned 
them    at    non-SDA    institutions. 

The  Superintendent.  Teaching  anywhere  is  stressful 
but  especially  so  in  regional  schools  where  the  pressures 
can  seem  unbearable.  A  supportive  supervisor  identifies 
sources  of  teacher  stress  and  helps  teachers  cope  with  the 
extreme  isolation  they  often  feel.  Only  half  of  the 
teachers  reported  a  systematic  evaluation  visit  from  the 
superintendent.  - 

Principals  were  asked  in  interview  to  estimate  the 
number  of  visits  from  the  conference  superintendent  during 
the  school  year.  The  average  was  about  three.  A  majority 
of  the  principals  found  the  visits  to  be  thorough  and 
helpful . 

Yet,  where  the  supervisory  function  is  absent,  the 
classroom  teacher  is  unaware  of  innovative  approaches 
produced  by  the  denomination.  Curriculum  guides  and  even 
textbooks    go    unused. 
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TABLE    I 
IMPEDIMENTS    TO    TEACHING 
IN    THE    REGIONAL    CONFERENCES 
(N    =    351) 


PERCENT    OF    TEACHERS 

INDICATING    "AGREE"  STATEMENT 


OR    "STRONGLY    AGREE" 


70%  I   spend  a  lot  of  time  making   up  my  own 

teaching    materials. 

68%  We    need    more    classroom    space    in    our 

school. 

59%  I    clearly   understand    where   I    will    be 

teaching    next    year.       (Surveyed    in    May) 

48%  I      clearly      understand      conference 

policies     regarding     contracts     and 
hir  ing  . 

45%  Parents     in     my     church     perceive     our 

church    shool    as    somewhat    inferior. 

45%  At     least     half    the    students    in    our 

school  come    from    low    income    homes. 

43%  My    paycheck    has   always   come  on   time. 

38%  My   school   children    had    all    their   books 

at    the    beginning    of    the    school    year. 

37%  Student    discipline    has    been    a    problem 

this    year    in    our    school. 

29%  I      clearly      understand      conference 

policies    regarding     fringe    benefits, 
subsidies,     etc. 

24%  I    have    all    the   basic    teaching    aids   and 

supplies      that      I      need      to     do      an 
effective    job    of   'teaching. 

26%  I    had    the   service   of   a    teacher's    aide 

or    volunteer    parent. 
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TABLE  I  Con' t 


PERCENT  OF  TEACHERS 

INDICATING  "AGREE"  STATEMENT 

OR  "STONGLY  AGREE" 


25%  I've  had  an  uninterrupted  free  period 

during  the  school  day. 

19%  My  salary  is  adequate  enough  to  take 

care  of  my  needs. 

1^%  I've  received  the  Journal  of  Adventist 

Education  each  month. 

15%         Our  school  library  is  very  helpful  and 
adequate. 
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One  bright  ray  of  hope  emerged  from  the  BAERC 
teachers'  survey.  Over  71  percent  of  the  teachers 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  teaching  aids  and  materials  put  out 
by  the  denomination.  The  area  where  they  report  the  most 
need    of    help   may   be    found    in    Figure    1. 

The  Children.  Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  noted  that 
their    students    were    from    low    income    homes. 

Almost  half  of  all  teachers  surveyed  felt  that 
parents  considered  church  school  as  somewhat  inferior. 
Only  four  out  of  ten  teachers  felt  that  custodial  services 
were  adequate.  Only  thirty-eight  percent  of  teachers 
indicated  that  school  children  had  all  their  books  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Do  students  view  their 
school     (and    themselves)    as    second-class? 

All  schools  have  children  that  are  in  need  of 
remedial  help.  For  regional  schools,  the  situation  is 
somewhat  unique  in  the  larger  number  of  children  teachers 
identified    as    needing    remedial    help. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Dimensions  of  schooling  within  the  regional 
conferences  are  unique,  complex,  and  not  given  to 
simplistic  explanations.  As  one  better  understands  the 
process,  one  appreciates  the  potential  for  good  that  may 
be  realized  through  these  instruments  of  salvation.  Ideas 
generated  from  the  study  suggest  the  following 
recommendations : 
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1.  Urgent  priority  must  be  made  in  helping 

regional  schools  reach  the  minimum  standards 
of  the  North  American  Division  in  terms  of 
resources,  library  holdings,  library 
expenditures,  and  use  of  curriculum. 

2.  Any  efforts  to  improve  instruction  within  the 

regional  classroom  should  basically  assume 
(a)  that  there  will  be  no  teacher's  aide;  (b) 
that  there  will  be  limited  resources  for 
instruction;  (c)  that  there  will  be  lack  of  a 
conference  supervisor;  and  (d)  that  students 
will  need  a  wide  diversity  of  individualized 
help. 

3.  In  addition,  creative  options  must  be  devised 
for  an  effective  system  of  in-servicing  and 
supervision  even  in  those  areas  limited  to 
only  the  conference  superintendent. 

4.  Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  the 

inclusion  of  minority  models  in  curriculum 
materials;  but  these  efforts  must  continue. 
In  addition,  curricula  must  be  developed 
that  match  the  life  experiences  familiar  to 
minority  students  alongside  the  culture  of 
the  wider  society. 

5.  Orientation  must  be  provided  for  the  black 

leadership  in  making  education  a  priority  and 
in  helping  them  to  understand  ways  that  they 
can  give  effective  support  and  assistance. 


CONCLUSION 

In  many  ways  schools  within  regional  conferences 
encounter  the  same  problems  faced  by  other  SDA  schools — 
escalating  utility  costs,  recruitment  challenges, 
waivering  church  and  parental  support,  soaring  inflation, 
and   myriads    of   other    woes. 

But  in  other  ways,  regional  schools  face  unique 
challenges:  significantly  less  base  income  from  minority 
families,  churches,  and  conferences;  higher  non-SDA 
attendance,    fewer    multi-grade    arrangements,    inadequate 
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teacher  supervision,  unique  clientele;  urban  locations 
(some    inner    city);     and    poor    school     image. 

Yet,  regional  schools  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
making  Adventist  education  available  to  as  many 
constituent  children  as  possible.  When  these  schools  are 
closed,  some  children  transfer  to  consolidated  SDA 
schools.  Unfortunately,  many,  if  not  most,  transfer  to 
public  schools.  Regional  conference  schools  often  serve  a 
clientele    that    can    be    reached    in    no    other    way. 

The  challenge  is  so  to  understand  and  improve  these 
schools  that  their  curricula,  policies,  and  practices 
might  attain  to  the  highest  standards  of  excellence 
expected  of  all  schools  within  the  North  American 
Divi  sion . 

Finally,  the  burden  for  improvement  of  regional 
education  should  not  be  borne  by  regional  educators  alone, 
but  by  all  educators,  regardless  of  location.  We  are  all 
one  body;  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  WORK  in  all 
its  apsects  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence  and  Divine 
approval . 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  OAKWOOD  COLLEGE  EMPLOYEES: 

WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

By 

Luetilla    Montgomery    Carter 


A  physically  fit  person  is  one 
who  has  enough  strength,  flexibility 
and  endurance  to  perform  daily  tasks 
without  undue  fatigue  and  is  able  to 
efficiently  meet  the  extra  demands 
of  living  without  stress.  Carroll 
and  Miller  (1979)  define  fitness  as 
"The  ability  to  perform  the  normally 
expected  functions  of  life  and  have 
energy  left  over  to  meet  emergency 
situations    that    might    arise." 

Jones,  Shainberg  and  Byer  (1975)  classify  fitness 
into  three  categories:  total,  muscular,  and  passive.  The 
concept  of  total  fitness  includes  the  strengthening  of  the 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  neuromuscular  and  muscular- 
skeletal  systems.  Muscular  fitness  implies  the 
strengthening  of  the  muscular  system  without  corresponding 
development    of    organic    systems.       This    is    possible    through 
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pnysical     activ/ities     that    do    not    require    cardiorespiratory 

endurance    such       as     isometric    exercises    and    non-aerobic 

activities.        Passive     fitness     is    a    concept     that    applies    to 

in  any    no  nex  e  r  c  i  ser  s .       These    individuals    are    not    ill,    but 

are    inakinc]    no    effort    to    maintain    fitness.       Their    bodies 

are    slowly   de tec ior a t i ny    and    after    a    period    of    time,     signs 

and    symptotns    of    illness    will    appear. 

In    her    book    M^^nistry    of^    Heal  ing     (1905),     E.G.     White 

stated     that:  ' 

"Action  is  a  law  of  our  being.  Every  organ 
of  the  body  has  its  appointed  work,  upon  the 
performance  of  which  its  development  and 
strength  depend.  The  normal  action  of  all 
the  organs  gives  strength  and  vigor,  while 
the  tendency  of  disuse  is  toward  decay  and 
death." 

,  "Inactivity     is     a      fruitful     cause     of 

di  sease . " 

All      physical      activities      do      not      contribute 

significantly    to    total    fitness.       Cardiovascular    fitness    is 

considered    by       some    as    the    most    important    component    of 

physical     fitness.        Aerobic     exercises    develop     the     organic 

systems.       These    are    exercises    carried    on    for    prolonged 

periods    of    time    and    cause    the    body    to    demand    a    greater 

intake    of    oxygen     than    normal.       Brisk    paced    exercises    such 

as    walking,    handball,    swimming,    jogging,    and    basketball 

are     considered      aerobic.         Less     vigorous     activities 

contribute     to     social     and     mental     well     being,      but     have 

limite(3    effect    on    total     fitness    such    as    bowling,    golf,    and 

Softball.        On     the    other     hand,     some    of     the    benefits     of 

regular,    vi^jorous    exercise    include: 
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1.  stronger  heart  muscle. 

2.  A  slower  more  efficient  heartbeat. 

3.  Less  cholesterol  and  fewer  triglycerides  in 

the  blood. 

4.  Increased  capacity  for  greater  oxygen  intake. 

5.  Development  of  collateral  circulation. 

6.  Reduction  of  high  blood  pressure. 

7.  Burning  of  calories. 

8.  Increased  joint  flexibility. 

9.  Relief  of  internal  congestion. 

10.  Increased  muscular  strength. 

11.  Increased  removal  of  waste  from  tissues. 

12.  Improved  heart  regulating  mechanisms. 

13.  Clearer  skin. 

14.  Better  digestion  and  elimination. 

15.  Prevention  of  illness. 

16.  Facilities  healing. 

17.  Total  relaxation. 

Once  fitness  is  attained,  it  should  not  be  considered 
a  permanent  attribute,  it  has  to  be  maintained  through 
continuous  activity.  A  minimum  of  three  times  a  week 
should  be  devoted  to  exercise  from  15  minutes  to  45 
minutes,     depending    upon    the    intensity    of    the    activity. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper,  who  popularized  aerobic  training, 
has  done  extensive  research  in  the  effects  of  exercise  on 
the  body.  He  developed  a  point  value  system  for  common 
activities  based  on  duration  and  intensity.  A  minimum  of 
30     points     per     week      are     needed      for     cardiorespiratory 
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development.       The    chart    on    page    62    is    from    his    book    The 
New    Aerobics     (1970). 

Jones,  Shainberg  and  Byer  (1980)  stated  that  the 
resting  pulse  rate  is  considered  an  indication  of  an 
individual's  present  level  of  fitness.  It  also  is  a 
measure  for  determining  workload  during  activity  and  the 
effectiveness  of  a  person's  endurance  program.  As  the 
heart  beats  (contracts)  it  forces  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  causing  them  to  expand,  when  the  heart  relaxes 
between  beats,  the  arteries  contract.  This  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  arteries  is  the  pulse  and  can  be  felt 
with  the  fingers.  Seventy  beats  per  minute  is  considered 
an  average  resting  pulse  rate.  As  fitness  increases,  the 
heart  becomes  stronger  and  more  efficient  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  the  resting  pulse  rate.  A  fit  person  could 
have  a  pulse  of  55-60  or  lower  and  an  inactive 
no nex er c i se r ' s  rate  in  the  upper  70's  or  more.  A  heart 
rate  of  60  beats  per  minute  equals  3,600  beats  per  hour  or 
86,000  beats  per  day.  A  heart  rate  of  80  beats  per  minute 
equals  4,800  beats  per  hour  totaling  115,000  per  day-- 
about    30,000    beats    more    than    the    preceding    rate. 

Now  for  the  results  of  the  Oakwood  survey.  Of  the  88 
persons  whose  forms  were  received  by  the  end  of  November, 
34  were  male  (38.6%)  and  54  female'  (61.4%).  Most  were 
married  (74.1%)  and  25.9%  single.  Faculty  and  administra- 
tors   represent    49%    of    the    participants    and    staff    51%.        The 
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A  Smorgasbord  of  Physical  Activity 
Weekly  Programs 

1.   The  "Streaker":   Quickest  Way  to  Go  (45  minutes). 


Exercise  Distance   Time 


Points   Weekly 
Frequency   Session  Total 


Running    2.0  mi.   16  mins/or   M   W   F 

less 


10 


2.   The  "Weekend  Golfer." 

Golf       18  holes   No  cart 
Swimming   50  laps    25  min. 
(1000  yds.) 


3  times 
3  times 


9 

24 
33 


3.   The  "Shy  One:"   Done  Indoors  and/or  Walking,  Doesn't 
Look  Like  Exercise. 

Stationary  --  10  min.  6  times  2  1/2  15 
Running  —  43:30  or  5  times  3  1_5 
Walking      3.0  mi.     less  30 


4.   The  "Smorgasbord" 


Cycling 

5.0  mi . 

15 

min . 

M 

Tennis 

3  sets 

60 

min. 

T-W 

Handball 

-- 

50 

min  . 

Th 

Swimming 

40  laps 
(1000  yds.) 

25 

min. 

F 

5 

4  1/2 

7  1/2 

8  + 


5 
9 

7  1/2 

8  + 


Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper  (1970) . 
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largest  age  group  was  between  30-39  (33.7%)  followed  by 
40-49  (30.2%),  20-29  (17.4%),  50-59  (12.8%),  and  60  up 
(5.8%). 

Close  to  half  of  the  participants  exercised  regularly 
(49.4%),  the  others  did  not  have  an  exercise  program 
(50.6%).  Of  those  who  did  exercise  50%  exercised  daily, 
18.7%  bi-weekly,  12.5%  tri-weekly,  and  18.7%  had  other 
schedules.  Activities  according  to  popularity  were  as 
follows : 


Walking 

Cycl ing 

Swimming 

Calisthenics 

Weight 
Training 

Basketball 

Golf    -   walk 
-    ride 

Jogg  ing 

Football 


74%     (recommended    by   current    researchers 
and    E.G.    White) 


32% 
20% 
20% 


18%  (nonaerobic) 

16%  (aerobic,  but  not  considered  a  life- 
time sport) 

16%  (nonaerobic,  especially  riding) 

16% 


14% 


7%  (aerobic,  but  not  a  lifetime  sport) 
Aerobic  drills   6% 
Bowling  6%  (nonaerobic) 

Noticeable  benefits: 

64%  generally  felt  better 
46%  were  invigorated 
36%  lost  weight 
34%  slept  better 
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30%    experienced    improved    concentration 

15%    noticed    muscle    toning 

15%    were    more    relaxed 
Resting    pulse    rates    reported    were    as    follows: 

31.5%  pulse    64    to    4  8 

17.1%         '  "  72     (average) 

17.2%  .    75-88 

3  4.3%  -■   ■  '   80-93 

E.G.  White  warned  that  "ministers,  teachers,  students, 
and  other  brain  workers  often  suffer  from  illness  as  the 
result  of  severe  mental  taxation,  unrelieved  by  physical 
exercise"  (White,  1905).  Physical  fitness  is  a  type  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  requires  time,  commitment,  a 
positive  determined  attitude  and  discipline.  The  results 
are    well    worth    the    effort. 

A  profile  of  eating  habits  was  also  revealed  in  the 
survey: 


Results    were    as    follows: 

Eat    regular    meals  56.5%  yes 

Avoid    between   meal    snacks  58.6%  yes 

Avoid    junk    foods  69.3%  yes 

Avoid    excessive    sweets  81.2%  yes 


43.5%  no 

40.2%  no 

30.7%  no 

18.8%  no 


All  participants  reported  6-8  hours  of  sleep  per  day. 
Which  is  usually  adequate.  However,  some  individuals 
might    need    more    than    reported: 

6  hours  33.7% 

7  hours  47.7% 

8  hours  18.6% 
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Americans  are  becoming  more  concerned  about  health  and 
fitness.  Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  diet  and 
exercise.  Research  has  revealed  that  approximately  half 
of  the  national  adult  population  does  not  exercise.  The 
results  of  the  Oakwood  survey  revealed  a  percentage 
similar  to  the  national  average.  assumption  is  that  the 
number  of  exercisers  in  our  country  will  increase.  High 
schools  and  colleges  are  facilitating  the  increase  by 
stressing  lifetime  sports  in  the  curriculum  as  opposed  to 
the  team-sports  emphasis  of  yesteryear.  The  Oakwood 
activity  are  available  to  faculty  and  staff  as  well  as 
students.  More  offerings  will  be  made  available  with 
improved  facilities  and  additional  staff.  Meanwhile, 
physical  education  the  department  faculty  would  like  to 
encourage  the  Oakwood  faculty  and  staff  to  participate  in 
the  programs  offered,  or  develop  a  personal  exercise 
prog  ram . 
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AN  ULTRACENTRIFUGATION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PARTHHNOS PORE 
AND  MALE  INDUCING  HORMONE  OF  VOLVOX  AUREUS 

Dy 
E.    0.    Jones 


ABSTRACT 

Vol  v^x_    h  a  s     b  o  e  n     i  ti  t  e  n  s  i  v  e  .1  y 
s  t  u  d  i  '2  d       m  o  r  p  h  o  I  o  y  i  c  a  1  1  y      and 


P  h 


1     O     L 


o  g  i  c  a  1  1  y        by 


« 


E.O.    Jones* 


many 

investigators.  These  studies  showed 
that  reproduction  in  Y.—L—2.—  ^^  — 
controlled  by  a  hormone  or  hormones. 
It  was  concluded  that  a  diffusible  *«» 
m ale- indue ing  substance  (MIS)  and  a 
parthenospore  inducing  substance 
(PIP)  were  responsible  for  sexual 
and  parthenogenetic  reproduction 
respectively,  although  both  male  and 
parthenogenetic  colonies  can  be 
induced  by  the  same  filtrate.  The 
present  study  was  an  attempt  to 
determine  if  MIS  and  PIP  are  two 
different      substances     or     a     single 

substance  having  a  multiple 
function.  The  investigation,  using 
sucrose  and  CsCl  gradients, 
indicated  that  b  o  t  li  MIS  and  PIP  are 
lieterogenous  in  size.  The  results 
further  indicated  that  both  MIS  and 
PIP  are  different  substances  and  the 
MIS    has    greater    density. 


INTRODUCTION 

Vol vox  has  been  intensively  studied  morphologically 
and  physiologically  by  many  investigators.  Darden  (1,2) 
did     intensive    studies    on    a    morphological    and    physiological 
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basis.  Using  the  il  5  stuain  of  Vol  vox  au_reus  he  showed 
(i  i  C  t"e  c  en  t  i  a  t  i  on  of  male  colonies  was  under  control  of  a 
d  i  f  f:  u  s  i  ij  1  e  that  the  m  a  1  e  -  I  n d  u  c  i  n g  substance  (MIS)  w  h  i  c  h 
was  found  in  filtrates  from  sexual  cultures.  Preliminary 
che'Oical  and  physical  determinations  were  made  on  this 
h  o  r;  rn  o  n  e  .        E  v  i  d  e  n  c  e     from     a  variety    of     experiments 

suggested  tnat  the'^  horivone  was  pro  te  inaceous ,  possible  a 
'-glycoprotein.  K  o  c  h  e  r  t      (  3  )      carried      out      a      s  i  m  i  ].  a  r 

investigation  on  reproduction  and  cell  differentiation  on 
Voivox  c  a  r  t  e  r  i ,  a  species  which  is  markedly  different  from 
)L2.L'l-^'i  lH£^!i^*  '^^  also  suggested  from  his  findings  that 
the  hormonal  control  of  sexuality  in  this  species  was 
regulated    by    a    pro  te  inaceous    sulxstance. 

Since  that  time  similar  findings  have  been  made  in 
other  species    of    Vol.Y2ii    (4).       Starr     (5)    and    Darden    and 

Sayers  (6)  reported  the  induction  of  par t henospo re  in 
o  t  he  r     ''^o^\7_o  x    aureus    strains. 

Holaday  (7),  Ely  (8),  and  Darden  (4)  have  partially 
c  h a  r  a '. :  t  e  r  i  z  ed  MIS  by  sucrose  gradient  c  e n  t  r  i  f  u g  a  t  i  o n  , 
s  e  p  h  a  d  e  X  c  h  r  (5  m  a  t  o  g  r  a  p  h  y  and  a  c  r  y  1  a  m  i  d  e  gel 
electrophoresis.  No  such  characterization  of  the 
par thfc^nospore  inducing  principle  (PIP)  has  been  reported 
although  both  males  and  par  thenospo;res  can  be  induced  by 
the     s.ime    filtrate     (6). 

MATERIALS    AND    METHODS 

T  n  e  m  a  1 e - i  n  d  u  c  i  n  g  V o 1 v  ox  a  u £ e  us  used  in  this 
investigation    was    the    homothallic,    dioecious    M5    strain     iri 
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which  males  and  females  occur  as  separate  thalli  (1).  The 
par thenospor ic  DS  strain  (6)  was  used  in  the  bioassay  for 
PIP. 

Axenic  stock  cultures  of  the  M5  and  DS  strains  were 
maintained  in  Volvox  medium  as  formulated  by  Provasoli  and 
Pintner  (9).  Cool  while  fluorescent  tubes  provided 
illumination  at  an  intensity  of  approximately  600  ft-c. 
The  lights  were  controlled  to  prove  16  hours  of  light  and 
8  hours  of  darkness  per  24-hour  period.  Temperature  v;as 
maintained    at    22+3°C. 

MIS  and  PI P-conta in ing  conditioned  medium  (CM)  was 
prepared  by  Millipore  filtration  of  medium  from  sexual 
cultures  using  HA  filters  with  a  pore  size  of  0.45  u  (1). 
This  extract  was  then  concentrated  by  lyophilization  (8) 
and    used    in    utlracentr if ugation    studies. 

Sucrose.  A  simple  gradient-making  device  utilizing 
the  gravity  feed  principle  first  outlined  by  Bock  and  Ling 
(1954)  was  used  to  prepare  the  gradients  (7).  Sucrose 
solutions  were  made  with  r ibonuclease- f r ee  sucrose  and 
buffered  with  Trischloride  buffer  containing  .01  M  Tris., 
--.01  M  KCLM  and  5  x  10'^M  MgCl  at  pH  7.4.  Five  to  20% 
sucrose  gradients  of  a  total  volume  of  4.8  m.  were 
prepared  as  outlined  by  Holaday  (7).  Each  gradient  was 
layered    with    0.2    ml    of    hormone-containing    sample. 

Cesium  Chloride.  The  cesium  chloride  gradients  were 
mixed  directly  into  the  centrifuge  tube  rather  than  being 
mixed    first    in   a  gradient  maker.      The  mixture  consist  of 
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the  following:   CsCl  solution  -  1.5  ml,  sample  -  0.5  ml, 
and  mineral  oil  -  3.0  ml;  a  total  of  5.0  ml. 

Gradients,  prepared  according  to  the  above 
procedures,  were  sealed  and  placed  in  position  on  a  SW-50L 
rotor  which  has  been  precooled  to  5°.  The  rotor  was 
placed  in  the  ul tracentr i f uge,  and  a  vacuum  reestablished 
prior  to  acceleration.  The  sucrose  gradients  were  spun 
for  16  hours,  at  40,000  rpm  and  CsCl  graddients  for  72 
hours;  at  30,000  rpm.  Both  were  centrifuged  at  5°C  and 
decelerated  to  a  halt  without  breaking. 

A  simple  drop  fractionator  was  used  in  gradient 
fractionation  (7)  and  the  drops  were  collected  in  culture 
tubes  containing  4.5  ml  of  sterile  Volvox  medium. 

All  fractions  from  sucrose  gradients  were  filter 
sterilized  to  avoid  bacterial  contamination.  After 
filtration,  serial  1/10  dilutions  of  each  fraction  were 
made  and  all  tubes  inoculated  with  ten  Volvox  colonies 
which  were  at  the  48  hour  developmental  stage  (4). 

Cesium  chloride  fractions  were  treated  as  above 
except  they  were  not  filter  sterilized  since  bacterial 
contamination  was  not  a  problem  in  these  treatments. 
Tubes  were  scored  for  male  and  par t henospor ic  colonies 
after  formation  of  first  generation  colonies  from  the 
original  inoculum  (1).  The  M5  strain,  which  produces 
males  but  not  par thenospo res ,  was  used  to  assay  for  MIS 
and  the  DS  strain,  which  produces  only  parthenospores,  was 
used  to  assay  for  PIP. 
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RESULTS 

Heterogeneity  of  MIS  and  PIP.  The  sedimentation 
profiles  of  MIS  and  PIP  is  5-20%  sucrose  gradients  is 
shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  In  the  less  dilute  fractions, 
MIS  and  PIP  activities  are  spread  across  many  fractions 
indicating  that  both  are  heterogenous  in  size.  When  the 
fractions  are  further  diluted,  major  peaks  appear. 
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FRACTIONS 


Sedimentation  profiles  of  MIS  in  5-20%  sucrose 
gradients.  Each  fraction  represents  approximately  0.17 
ml.  Fraction  1  represents  the  bottom  of  the  gradient, 
sedimentation  is  from  left  to  right.  Each  curve 
represents  an  average  of  five  replications. 
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FRACTIONS 


Sedimentation  profiles  of  PIP  in  5-20%   sucrose 
gradients.   Each  fraction  represents  approximately  0.17 
ml.   Fraction  1  represents  the  bottom  of  the  gradient, 
sedimentation  is  from  left  to  right.   Each  curve 
represents  an  average  of  eight  replications. 
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The  heterogeneity  of  MIS  and  PIP  was  further 
confirmed  by  centr if ugation  of  hormone-containing  medium 
in  cesium  chloride  gradients.  These  data  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
again  indicate  that  both  substances  are  heterogenous  and 
major    peaks    appear    as    the    fractions    are   diluted    further. 
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FRACTIONS 


Sedimentation  for  MIS  in  CsCl  (average  density 
1.303).  Each  fraction  represents  2.0  ml.  Fractionl 
represents  the  bottom  of  the  gradient,  sedimentation  is 
from  left  to  right.  Each  curve  represents  an  average  of 
seven  replications. 
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Sedimentation  of  PIP  and  CsCl  (average  density 
1.303).  Each  fraction  represents  0.2  ml.  Fraction  1 
represents  the  bottom  of  the  gradient,  sedimentation  is 
from  left  to  right.  Each  curve  represents  an  average  of 
seven  replications. 
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Compar  i  son  of^  major  f  rac  t  i  ons  of  M^S_  and  PIP.  The 
major  peaks  of  MIS  and  PIP  as  they  appear  in  5-20%  sucrose 
gradients  are  compared  in  figure  5.  Each  curve  represents 
the  average  of  3  individual  gradients.  The  major  MIS  peak 
is  found  in  fraction  18  while  that  of  PIP  is  at  fraction 
20.  This  suggests  that  MIS  and  PIP  are  different 
substances    and    that    MIS    is    the    larger    of    the    two. 
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Comparison  of  major  PIP  and  MIS  peaks  in  5-20% 
sucrose  gradients.  Each  fraction  represents  approximately 
0.17  ml.  Fraction  1  represents  the  bottom  of  the 
gradient,  sedimentation  is  from  left  to  right.  The  PIP 
curve  represents  eight  replication  and  MIS  curve 
represents    five    replications. 

The  major  peaks  of  MIS  and  PIP  were  compared  by 
centr i f ugation  in  four  different  densities  of  CsCl.  These 
results  are  summarized  in  the  table  below.  These  data 
show  that  MIS  and  PIP  activities  are  separable  in  CsCl 
again  suggesting  that  different  substances  are  responsible 
for  male  and  par thenospore  induction.  It  is  clear  that 
the  lower  densities  of  1.303  and  1.324  produce  a  better 
separation  of  MIS  and  PIP  than  the  greater  densities  of 
1.345  and  1.4313.  In  agreement  with  the  sucrose  data  MIS 
appears  to  have  a  higher  density  than  PIP  as  it  sedimented 
further     (to    a    greater    density)     in    the    gradients. 
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Average  of  Density  of  CsCl 
1.303  1.324  1.345 


1.4313 


MIS 

1 

5 

7 

10 

PIP 

5 

8 

8 

10 

DISCUSSION  I 

The  apparent  heterogenous  nature  of  MIS  was  reported 
by  Holaday  (7).  He  observed  a  major  peak  of  activity 
corresponding  to  the  30-40,000  molecular  weight  and 
appreciable  pre-  and  post-peak  trailing.  This 
h'e  terogenei  ty  of  MIS  has  also  been  shown  using  Sephadex 
Chromatography  (1,  8)  and  by  acrylamide  gel 
electrophoresis    (4). 

The  present  investigation  indicated  that  both  MIS  and 
PIP  are  heterogenous  in  size.  It  V7as  further  demonstrated 
that  the  major  peaks  of  MIS  and  PIP  activity  could  be 
separated  in  both  sucrose  and  CsCl  gradients.  In  both 
types  of  gradients  MIS  sedimented  further  than  PIP.  These 
data  indicate  that  MIS  and  PIP  are  different  substances 
and    that    MIS    has    a    greater    density    than    PIP. 
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THE  USE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  SUBLIMINAL  SEDUCTION  IN   CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIAN  MUSIC  UPON  TODAY'S  YOUTH  CULTURE 

by 
Eurydice  Osterman 


INTRODUCTION 

Seventh-day  Adventist  youth,  a 
subculture  of  today's  society  (as 
well  as  other  youth),  are  being 
bombarded  and  devastatingly 
influenced  through  their  senses  by 
both  the  conscious  and  subliminal 
stimuli  they  encounter  each  day. 
Little  do  they  realize  that  such 
effects  result  from  some  of  the  many 
activities  they  most  enjoy:  seeing, 
reading,     hearing,    etc.       Therefore, 

attempt  will  be  made  to  disclose  only  one  of  the  many 
avenues  through  which  today's  SDA  youth  culture  is  being 
a f f ec ted--m us ic.  For  practical  purposes,  the  discussion 
v;ill    be    limited    to    that    of   contemporary   Christian    music. 

It    all    began    in    1969    with    Edwin    Hawkin's    arrangement 
of    "Oh    Happy    Day".       Never    before    had    a    "religious"    song 
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been  .3  i  r  ed  on  a  secular  "top  40"  radio  program,  to  say 
nothing  of  becoming  a  number  one  hit.  Since  that  time 
many  Christian  record  companies  have  evolved  and  have  not 
only  begun  to  emulate  the  marketing  technique  of  secular 
record  companies,  but  have  moved  from  the  sincere 
amateurism  of  sacred  music  of  past  years  towards  a  more 
sophisticated  professionalism.  This  trend  has  led  to  the 
combining  and/or  merger  of  Christian  music  with  the  use  of 
secular    production    and    marketing    techniques. 

Hence,  the  end  result  for  SDA  youth  has  been  a 
continuous  battle  and  controversy  over  today's  religious 
music,  which,  in  and  of  itself,  seems  to  promote  the 
dualism  of  trying  to  serve  God  and  Satan  simultaneously, 
whether  through  ignorance  (not  knowing  the  facts)  or 
through    personal    preference. 

To  begin  the  discussion,  it  will  be  appropriate  to 
explore  and  define  the  aural  medium  through  which  music  is 
made    inani  f  est- sound. 

Sound  is  not  only  the  raw  material  from  which  music 
is  derived,  but  it  is  also  an  external  stimulus  that 
activates  the  senses  and  helps  to  produce  mental  images 
and  memories  as  well.  "From  the  many  sounds  that  we  hear 
eac:h  day  we  learn  to  focus  our  attention  upon  the  more 
powerful  ones  while  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  less 
powerful  ones;  hence,  we  will  react  to  those  sounds  either 
by  becoming  annoyed  if  the  sound  is  too  loud  or  strain  to 
hear     if    the    sound     is    too    soft."       (Broekema:     1978) 
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Music,  then,  is  organized  sound,  in  time  and  space, 
that  creates,  influences,  and  affects  one's  feelings, 
ideas,  emotions,  moods,  and  behavior.  It  is,  therefore, 
through  this  medium  that  a  catharsis  of  human  emotions  can 
be    realized. 

Subliminal  seduction  is  the  process  of  using  audio  or 
visual  means  to  subconsciously  manipulate  one's  behavior. 
There  are  three  main  types  of  emotional  experiences  to 
which    the    unconscious    is    sensitive: 

1.  The    social    which   is  associated   with  cultural 

conflicts,     taboos,    etc. 

2.  The   psychological    which  deals   with  neurosis, 

psychosis,    phobic    responses,    paranoia,    etc. 

3.  And     the    physical     which    is     influential     in 

triggering  the  memory  and  affecting  drive- 
related  behavior  such  as  sex,  aggression, 
hunger,     thirst,     etc. 

Subliminal  stimuli  have  also  been  affective  in 
activating  the  autonomic  bodily  functions:  blood 
pressure,    pulse    rate,    and    respiration.       (Key:       1973) 

Research  on  the  phenomonon  of  subliminal  perception 
has  been  conducted  for  centuries  by  scholars  such  as 
Democritus  (400  B.C.),  Plato,  Aristotle,  Montaigne  (1580), 
Leibniz  (1698),  and  Sigmund  Freud  and  his  collegues  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  They  all  concluded 
that  the  many  perceptions  that  go  unnoticed  or 
unremembered  would  one  day  become  conscious  consequences. 
Aristotle  said  that  "The  powerful  impulses  that  occurred 
during  the  day  would  become  noticible  during  the  time  of 
sleep"    and    hence,    "this    is    what    causes    one    to    hear    thunder 
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and  lightening  when  actually  a  faint  noise  has 
occurred..."     (Key:     1973). 

Freud  and  his  collegues  concluded  that  the  subliminal 
stimuli  can  have  a  delayed  reaction  upon  one's  behavior 
and  thus,  "a  conscious  association  can  trigger  a 
subliminal  precept  buried  deeply  in  the  unconscious  weeks, 
months,  or  years  after  the  subliminal  perception  has 
occurred."        (Key:         1973) 

The  awareness  of  subliminal  seduction  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  late  1950's  when  James 
Vicary,  an  American  Marketing  Researcher,  demonstrated  the 
effects  of  the  tachi s toscope ,  a  machine  used  to  flash 
subliminal  messages  on  a  movie  screen  and  thereby 
manipulate  the  behavior  of  mass  audiences.  In  spite  of 
>  legislative  attempts  made  to  control  this  anomalous 
violation  of  one's  freedom  of  choice,  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  subliminal 
techniques    in   public    communication   media. 

By  the  late  1960's  subliminal  perception  had  been 
extensively  tested  and  overwhelmingly  successful  in 
influencing  eight  areas  of  human  behavior:  1)  dreams,  2) 
memory,  3)  value  norm  anchor  points,  4)  conscious 
perceptions,  5)  verbal  behavior,  6)  emotions,  7)  drives, 
and    8)    perceptive      defenses.       (Key:     1973) 

Auditory  perception  at  the  conscious  level  is  limited 
to  a  finite  range  of  sound,  volume,  and  tone  frequency 
levels.  Beyond  these  ranges  are  frequencies  where 
information     can     be     inaudibly     transmitted     into     the 
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unconscious.  Conversely,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
tones  and  harmonus  at  subaudible  levels  in  the  bass  range 
that  can  only  be  detected  when  the  volume  is  increased. 
By  increasing  the  volume  of  popular  music,  thereby 
selectively  manipulating  the  value  norm  anchor  points  of 
loud  and  soft  between  the  younger  and  older  age  groups, 
rock  music  has  become  even  more  special  to  the  youth 
culture.     (Key:     1973) 

Record  producers,  with  their  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment,  have  begun  to  manipulate  the 
thoughts  and  behavior  of  the  youth  culture  by  injecting 
subliminal  messages  into  rock  music  which  can  only  be 
heard  at  the  conscious  level  by  increasing  the  volume  and 
expanding  the  frequency  range.  These  messages  are  hidden 
in  relatively  simple  verbal  or  musical  illusions.  For 
example,  the  1974  hit  by  the  group,  "Blue  Swede",  Hooked 
On  a  Feel ing  has  a  background  chant  "ooh-ga- shook-ah" , 
which,  to  the  conscious  perception,  makes  little  sense. 
It  is  when  the  attention  is  focused  upon  the  foreground 
lyrics  that  at  several  intervals  during  the  chant,  the 
words  ,"ooh-ga-shook-ah"  are  imperceptibly  converted  into 
"who  got  sucked  off?"  This  technique  is  known  as 
metacontrast  or  backward  masking.  (Key:  1976).  When 
played  backwards,  a  Led  Zippelin  rock  music  tape,  S  tairway 
to  Heaven  bore  the  consciously  perceptible  phrases  "Here's 
to  my  sweet  Satan"  and  "I  live  for  Satan".  William  Yarroll 
of  Aurora,  Colorado  said  that  in  research  at  the 
University   of    Colorado    Health    Science   Center    in   Denver,    he 
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found  some  metacontr ast  phrases  in  suicide  notes  of  young 
people.     (Associated     Press:        1982). 

The  rock  music  market,  like  commercial  researchers 
have  studied  for  years  the  cultural  life  styles, 
purchasing  patterns,  psychosexual  development,  mating 
customs,  etc.;  and  the  whole  gamit  of  complex  needs 
within  individuals  and  skillfully  market  their  product  to 
specific  groups  and  subgroups  within  society;  preteens, 
early  teens,  midteens,  late  teens,  over  twenty.  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that  these  music  consumers  usually  buy  within 
their    market    segment. 

"Two- thousand  years  ago,  Plato,  as  did  other  Greeks 
recognized  the  affect  of  music  upon  the  human  being  and 
therefore  demanded  that  strict  sensorship  be  placed  over 
popular  music  in  his  Utopian  Republic.  He  said  that  'the 
citizens  would  be  tempted  and  corrupted  by  weak  and 
voluptuous  airs  and  led  to  indulge  in  demoralizing 
emotions'".  (Key:  1976,  page  118)  Today,  however,  the 
value  system  was  changed  when  in  1964  the  Beatles 
popularized  and  culturally  legitimized  hallucinatory  drug 
use  among  teenagers  throughout  the  world.  These  drug 
fantasies  are  designed  to  appeal  to  the  unconscious  and 
seem  to  be  related  to  Freud's  theory  of  the  "human  death 
wish"  or  "death  instinct".  "Death  and  self  destruction 
are  successful  subliminal  merchandising  techniques  in 
alcohol,  tobacco,  drugs,  and  other  such  products".  (Key: 
1976,    p.    145)  . 
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T  n  e  c:  hi  r  1  s  t  i  a  n  record  industry  has  therefore 
recognized  the  "untapped  audiences"  for  what  Richard 
Hacrington,  correspondent  for  the  Washington  Post,  calls 
"positive  pop"  by  seizing  to  capitalize  upon  the 
opportunity  to  make  big  sales  by  fusing  current  popular 
sounds  with  religious  words.  According  to  John  Styll, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Contemporary  Music  Magazine,  "The 
record  c:ompanies  realize  they  are  dealing  with  a 
commercial  product  and  they  have  to  consider  the 
entertainment  factor  of  the  record.  The  message  may  be 
great,  but  unless  the  framework  is  well  executed,  people 
are  not  going  to  listen  to  it."  (Huntsville  Times: 
198  0)  ..,:-,•,, 

This  framework,  (3f  course,  refers  to  style,  genre, 
and/or  art  forms  such  as  ^azz,  blues,  and  rock,  etc.  For 
instance,  when  the  names  Ramsey  Louis,  Louis  Armstrong, 
Duke  Ellington,  or  Ella  Fitzgerald  are  mentioned,  the  mind 
automatically  refers  to  the  style  or  genre  of  musical 
sound  called  jazz.  Again,  when  the  names  Bach,  The  Kings 
Heralds,  or  the  Rolling  Stones  are  mentioned,  the  mind 
automatically  refers  to  another  style  or  genre  of  musical 
style  called  classical,  sacred,  and  rock,  respectively. 
This  is  known  as  association,  and  neither  the  sound  genre 
nor  the  source  can  ever  be  divorced  one  from  the  other. 
Therefore,  if  the  hymn.  The  Old  Rugged  Cross ,  is  played  in 
the  "style"  of  Duke  Ellington  or  Ramsey  Lewis,  the  sound 
genre  associated  with  that  style  is  jazz,  and  hence,  the 
context    of    the    song    will    be    secular;    and    just    because    a 
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style  of  music  is  currently  popular  does  not  mean  that  it 
is    necessarily    sacred. 

It  is  a  fact  that  young  people  are  naturally  prone  to 
identify  with  music  of  great  tempos  and  driving  beats  as 
opposed  to  those  persons  two  or  more  generations  removed, 
and,  or  the  three  main  elements  of  music:  rhythm,  melody, 
and  harmony,  rhythm  is  the  only  element  that  offers 
immediate  satisfaction.  Rhythm  (as  well  as  the  hard 
driving  beats)  does  not  require  the  degree  of  thought  and 
contemplation  that  melody  and  harmony  do.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  when  the  tension  and  release  spand  is  more  rapid 
it  appeals  to  the  physical.  Conversely,  when  the  tension 
and  release  spand  progresses  at  a  slower  rate  the  mind  has 
more  activity.  Therefore,  if  God  wants  to  control  our 
minds,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  through  a  medium 
that  accentuates  the  physical  rather  than  the  mental. 
Unfortunately,  however,  because  of  the  trend  of  combining 
contemporary  Christian  music  with  the  use  of  secular 
metnodology,  Harrison  says  that  "the  only  difference 
between  much  contemporary  Christian  music  and  what  one 
hears  on  the  'Top  40'  or  middle-of-the-road  pop  stations 
is    that    of    the    message".       (Huntsville    Times:        1980) 

The  spirit  and  character  of  music  are  also  important 
and  are  very  suggestive  of  the  mood  and  behavioral 
response    it    will    engender.      For    example,    if    a    trumpet    trio 

were  to  play  the  rhythm  (  J  Jxl  J  J  |-»'t'J  <»•  W^  ^^  crisp, 
brilliant  harmonies,  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  sound 
v;oald    suggest   majesty   and   splendor.      Conversely,    if    one 
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were  to  play  a'  progression  of  chord  clusters  in  the  lower 
register  of  the  keyboard,  while  depressing  the  damper 
pedal,  the  spirit  and  character  of  that  sound  would 
suggest  mystry,  sadness,  or  even  fear.  Therefore,  for 
music  to  have  any  meaning,  there  must  be  the  association 
of  ideas,  places,  environment,  personal  experiences,  as 
well    as    interpretation    (Henderson:       Message    Magazine). 

Consider  the  association  of  musical  sound  found  in 
the  atmosphere  created  by  a  given  setting.  When  the  nouns 
church,  circus,  funeral  parlor,  or  discotheque  are 
mentioned,  there  immediately  comes  to  mind  the  mood, 
atmosphere,  behavioral  response,  and  music  characteristic 
of    each    setting. 

The    most     recent     trend,     however,     in    contemporary 

Christian    music    is    that    of    using    subliminal    seduction    in 

the    words    to    create    and    influence    romantic    and/or    sexual 

fantasies    or     any    other     type    of     thought    manipulation. 

Consider,     for     instance,     the    following    words    by    Babbie 

Mason: 

You're   so   wonderful,  you're   so  marvellous,  you're  so 

precious    to  me 
You   bring    me    sunshine,   you   bring    me   rain; 
You   bring  me    healing    when    there    is    pain  i.  i  j     .  ' 

You   bring    peace    in    the   midst    of    the    storm. 
And    on    those    cold    and    lonely   nights  ri  :      t     -. 

You   bring    your    love    to    keep  me   warm. 

There   was   once  a    time    when   a  distinct   difference,    not 

only    in    the    music,     but    in    the    messages    of    secular    and 

religious   music,    could   be  discerned.      However,    from    the 

above  example,  one  is  able  to  observe  the  subtle  merger  of 
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the  two  categories  and  the  blatant  disregard  for  that 
which    is    holy    and    sacred. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  youth  have  been  counseled  to 
"guard  well  the  avenues  of  the  soul".  They  must  avoid 
reading,  seeing,  or  hearing  that  which  will  suggest  impure 
thoughts.    (White:       1893.    p.    285). 

Christian  music,  then,  is  what  Christian  music  does: 
it  turns  one's  eyes  upon  Jesus.  Christian  music,  like 
Christianity  has  a  refining  influence  upon  one's 
character,  but  cheap  music  produces  a  cheap  religion  and 
both  are  superficial  and  will  not  produce  a  positive 
change.  Since  music  is  an  expression  of  the  soul,  then 
the  way  it  is  rendered  will  be  a  reflection  of  what  one 
is,  for  "out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh".  (Luke 
'     6:45)  . 

Therefore,  the  only  infallible  guides  that  will  lead 
one  to  determine  what  is  "good"  Christian  music  are  1)  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  2)  principle,  and  "no  deviation  from 
strict  integrity  can  meet  God's  approval"  (White:  1913,  p. 
130). 

In  conclusion,  the  overall  purpose  of  subliminal 
seduction,  a  device  of  Satan,  is  that  of  manipulating 
one's  thoughts  and  behavior.  Such  a  phenomenon, 
especially  in  contemporary  Christian  music,  contributes 
toward  a  cheap  and  superficial  religious  experience  by  1) 
fostering  worldliness  that  has  no  place,  nor  should  be 
tolerated  in  a  genuine  Christian  experience;  2)  erasing 
the    line    of    distinction    between    that    which    is    secular    and 
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sacred;  3)  by  benumbing  the  mind  to  the  reality  of  the 
fact  that  Satan  is  seeking  to  destroy  the  Christian,  the 
church,  sacred  music,  and  everything  else  associated 
therewith;  4)  by  evoking  physical  reactions  that  disturb 
and  distract  from  the  intellectual  contemplation  that  is 
necessary  to  discern  and  understand  spiritual  precepts; 
but  worst  yet;  5)  catering  to  the  carnal  nature  of  man  by 
equating  and  therefore  reducing  the  high  and  holy 
principle  of  God's  love  (agape')  to  that  of  human 
romanticism    and    passion    (eros). 
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NITROGEN  FERTILIZATION  EFFECTS  ON  ANATOMICAL, 
PROTEIN,  AND  AMINO  ACID  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  YELLOW  BERRY  IN  TRITICALE 
by 
Anthony  Paul 


ABSTRACT 

We  studied  the  effect  of  N 
fertilization  on  yellow  berry  (YB) 
in  triticale  (X  T r i t i c o s ec a  1 e 
Wittmack)  and  the  anatomical, 
protein,  and  amino  acid  differences 
between  YB  and  normal  kernels  of 
several  triticale  lines.  Some  bread 
(Triticum  aestivum  L.)  and  durum  (T. 
durum  L.)  wheats  reduced  YB 
incidence,  implicating  genetic  factors  in  YB  expression. 
Scanning  electron  microscopy  revealed  that  normal  kernels 
have  a  more  dense  endosperm  protein  matrix  than  do  YB 
types.  Endosperm  and  aleurone  cells  generally  fractured 
around  the  starch  granules  and  cytoplasm,  respectively,  in 
YB  kernels.  The  total  protein  content  of  YB  kernels  was 
generally   1   to   1.5%    lower    than    in   normal    kernels.      The   YB 
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kernels  contained  significantly  niore  lysine  as  percentage 
of  proteins,  but  less  aspartic  acid  and  glutamic  acid  than 
normal     kernels. 


Additional      index     words:        X    Triticosecale,     Scanning 
electron    microscopy,    Cereals,    Durum    wheat,     Bread    wheat. 


Tne  yellow  berry  (YB)  phenomenon  is  described  as  an 
endosperm  maldevelopinent  that  gives  kernels  a  yellowish 
color  and  is  caused  by  lower  protein  content.  It  has 
received  much  attention,  since  the  reduced  protein  level 
in  YB  kernels  in  both  bread  wheat  (Triticum  aestivum  L.) 
and  durum  wheat  (T.  durum  L.)  adversely  affects  milling 
and  baking  quality.  Nitrogen  deficiency  and  excess  soil 
moisture  accentuate  YB  character  (Davidson,  1922;  Finney 
et  al.,  1957;  Sosulskinet  et  al.,  1963;  and  Robinson  et 
al.,  19  77).  The  timing  of  N  application  also  affects 
kernel  protein  and  YB  (McNeal  et  al.,  1963).  Soft  wheats, 
which  resemble  YB  types,  are  grown  in  areas  of  high 
rainfall  and  low  fertility,  whereas  hard  wheats  are 
generally  grown  under  conditions  of  high  fertility  and  low 
moisture  (Simmonds,  1974).  Recently  Waines  et  al.  (1978) 
reported  9  to  28%  less  protein,  higher  lysine  and 
threonine  contents,  and  lower  glutamic  acid  content  in  YB 
than    in    normal    bread    wheat    kernels. 

The  magnitude  of  the  yellow  berry  problem  in 
hexaploid  triticale  (X  Triticosecale  Wittmack)  has  not 
been    reported.      This    study    was    undertaken    to    determine    the 
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effect  of  N  fertilization  on  YB  and  to  stucJy  the 
anatomical  and  protein  differences  between  normal  and  YB 
kernels  of  several  triticale  lines  grown  in  a  soft  wheat 
culture  region  characterized  by  fairly  high  rainfall  and 
low    fer ti 1 i ty. 

MATERIALS    AND    METHODS 

Effects    of    N    Fertilization    on    YB    Character 

On  14  Oct.  1977,  normal  kernels  from  four  triticale 
lines  (AM  2871,  AM  2059,  AM  3769,  6TB  211),  and  'Dannie' 
bread  wheat  were  planted  on  Decatur  silt  loam  at 
Huntsville,  ALa.,  in  a  randomized  complete  block  design 
with  four  replications.  Each  plot  consisted  of  four  rows 
4.26  m  long  and  25  cm  apart.  Plots  were  treated  with  0, 
100,  200  and  300  kg  N/ha  applied  as  ammonium  nitrate. 
One- half  of  the  N  was  applied  at  planting  and  the 
remainder  at  heading.  Phosphorus  and  potassium  were 
applied  as  basal  applications  at  a  66  kg/ha  rate  using  0- 
8.8-16.6  (N-P-K)  fertilizer.  Measurement  of  YB  was  made 
on  100  kernels  from  a  grab  sample  harvested  from  the  two 
middle  rows  of  each  replication.  Kernels  were  placed  on  a 
light  table  and  separated  into  YB  (opaque)  and  normal 
types . 

ANATOMICAL    STUDIES        -  ^ 

More  than  20  triticale  lines  and  varieties  grown  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  were  studied,  along  with  several  bread 
and  durum  wheats;  anatomical  data  for  only  one 
representative    triticale    line    is    presented    here.       Bulk 
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seeds  from  triticale  line  AM  2871  were  separ-ated  into  six 
classes  based  on  YB  intensity,  as  described  by 
Chesterfield  and  Jacob  (1974).  Two  of  these  classed  were 
extreme  YB  and  normal  types,  and  the  other  four  were 
intermediate  classes.  The  endosperm  of  plump  kernels  from 
each  class  was  fractured  at  midpoint  between  the  brush  end 
and  the  embryo.  Both  sections  of  the  three  such  fractured 
kernels  were  grounded  with  silver  paint  to  an  aluminum 
stub,  gold-coated  (3  mm)  using  an  ISI  Sputter  Coater,  and 
examined  at  20  kV  on  an  ISI  Super  II  Scanning  Electron 
Microscrope  (SEM).  Tne  prismatic  and  central  endosperm 
(Simmonds,  1974)  and  aleurone  layer  were  studied.  The 
cycl one- m i 1  led ,  wholekernel  flours  from  YB  and  normal 
classes    were    also    studied    using    these    techniques. 

TOTAL  PROTEIN 

The  total  protein  content  of  whole-kernel  flours  (13% 
moisture)  of  YB  and  normal  kernels  from  several  triticales 
and  wneats  was  determined  using  raicro-k jeldahl  (Bremner, 
1965)  and  dye-binding  (Udy,  1971)  methods.  Duplicate 
analyses  were  done  on  each  cereal  line  and  kernel  class 
(YB  or    norma  1)  . 

AMINO  ACID  ANALYSES 

One  nundred  milligrams  of  flour  were  placed  in  a 
reflux  tube  and  20  ml  6  N  HCl  was  added  to  the  sample. 
After  the  tube  v/as  flushed  for  1  min  with  N2  and  covered 
with  a  Teflon-coated  cap,  samples  were  hydrolyzed  for  22  h 
at    130^^0    in    a    vacuum    over    flushed    with    N2.       When    cool. 
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samples  //ere  transferred  to  a  100  ml  beaker,  tubes  were 
washed  with  10  ml  of  pH  2.2  sodium  citrate  buffer,  and  two 
5  ml  aliquots  of  12  N  NaOH  were  added.  Tine  sample  was 
cooled,  adjusted  to  pH  2.2  using  HCl  or  NaOH,  and  diluted 
to  5  0  ml  with  pH  2.2  sodium  citrate  buffer.  After 
filtration  through  Whatman  filter  paper,  samples  were 
stored  at  -7°C  (20*^F).  An  aliquot  of  hydroayzed  sample 
(100  1)  containing  norleucine  as  an  internal  standard  was 
injected  into  a  Beckman  189  B  Amino  Acid  Analyzer  for 
analysis  (S pack man  et  al.,  1958).  The  amino  acid 
concentration    was    expressed    as    mg/g    protein     (N    X    5.7). 

Data  from  N  fertilization  were  analyzed  using 
regression.  Total  protein  and  amino  acid  experiments  were 
analyzed  statistically  using  two-way  analysis  of  variance. 
Means  were  separated  using  least  significant  difference 
(LSD).  The  amino  acid  and  %  protein  data  in  normal  and  YB 
kernels    were    correlated.  • 

RESULTS    AND    DISCUSSON 

Effects    pf    N-Fer t i 1 1 za tion    on    YB    Character 

Highly  significant  correlation  between  YB  character 
and  N-Fer ti 1 1 za tion  was  observed  (Fig.  1).  A  considerable 
reduction  in  YB  incidence  was  observed  upon  N 
fertilization  with  up  to  300  kg  N/ha.  Based  on  the 
intercept  values  and  regression  coefficients,  the  four 
triticales  and  one  bread  wheat  could  be  subdivided  into 
two  groups.  Triticales  AM  2059,  AM  2871,  and  Dannie  bread 
wheat    had    high    incidences    of   YB,    whereas   AM    3769    and    6TB 
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211  n  d  (i  V'_-?  r  y  low  incidence  of  Y  B ,  even  at  the  0  kg  N  /  h  a 

rate.   With  increase  in  N  fertilization,  YB  incidence 

decreased  among  both  groups.   Triticale  6TB  211  has  a 

different  genetic  background,   since  it  contains  T . 

t  i  m  o  p  h  e  e  V  i  cytoplasm  (Personal  Communication  with  B.C. 

Jenkins,  plant  breeder,  Salina,  California,  who  graciously 

provided  seeds).   This  may  partially  explain  the  very  low 

YB  incidence  in  this  line.   Nitrogen  fertilization  has 

also  been   found   to  re^Juce  YB  incidence   in   irrigated 

Cocorit  durum  Wheat  (Robinson  et  al.,  1977).   Our  results 

demonstrated  that  YB  in  triticale  and  bread  wheat  grown 

under  low  soil  fertility  and  high  rainfall  conditions 

responded  similarly  to  N  fertilization. 
< 

A n a  t o m ical  S  tud  ies 

Anatomical  features  of  six  classes  of  nonnal  and  YB 

kernels  of  triticale  AM  2871  differing  in  yellow  berry 

incidence  are  presented  in  Fig.  2  (a  to  f )  .   The  extreme 

YB  type  (Fig.   2a)   is  characterized  by  i)  presence  of 

distinct  protein  bodies,  generally  3-5  mm  in  diam.,  ii) 

loosely- held ,  exposed  starch  granules  measuring  10  to  25 

mm,  an (3  iii)  by  spac:es  between  starch  granules,  which  in 

normal  kernels  are  usually  occupied  by  'protein  matrix.   In 

normal  kernels  (Fig.  2f ) ,  protein  matrix  is  tightly  packed 

between  starch  granules  and  adheres  to  them,   so  that 

endosperm  fracture  occurs  t  ti  r  o  u  g  h  where  starch  granule 

boundaries  are   hardly  discernible.    In  contrast,   YB 

kerncvLs  have  considerably  less  protein  matrix  between 
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starcii  'jr -anu  J.  ••5S,  so  that  fracturing  occurs  around  starch 
granules s.  The  kernels  in  first  three  classes  (Fig.  2a  to 
2c)  fractured  more  or  less  around  starch  granules  whereas 
the  three  classes  witn  increased  protein  matrix  (Fig.  2d 
to  2f)  fractured  through  starch  granules.  In  the  latter 
classed  the  number  of  distinct  protein  bodies  also 
decreased,  apparently  owing  to  coalescence  into  a 
continuous  protein  matrix  closely  associated  with  the' 
starch.  Therefore,  when  normal  kernels  are  fractured, 
starch  granules  also  fracture  because  of  their  tight 
entrapment  and  close  association  with  the  relatively 
denser    protein    matrix. 

The  SEM  observations  of  YB  and  normal  kernels  from 
all  20  triticale  lines  and  wheats  (Greer  and  Stewart, 
1959;  Simmonds,  1974).  It  is  apparent  from  the  six 
classes  of  YB  incidence  illustrated  (Fig.  2)  that  YB 
intensity  varies  with  genotype,  N -a vail  ability,  and 
moisture  supply.  High  magnification  (lOOOX)  also  showed 
that  seemingly  normal  kernels  frequently  contain  areas 
characteristic  of  YB  randomly  distributed  throughout  the 
endosperm,     except    near    the    aleurone    layer. 

Aleurone  layers  of  normal  and  YB  triticale  also 
differed.  On  normal  kernels  fracturing  occurred  through 
the  cytoplasm  of  aleurone  cells  (Fig.  3a),  whereas  in  YB 
types,  fracturing  occurred  around  tne  cytoplasmic  membrane 
(Fig.  3b).  The  cytolasm  and  its  membrance  generally 
shrank  and  retracted  away  from  the  cell  wall  more  often  in 
YB   types    than    in   normal    kernels;    such   shrinkage   resulted 
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1  [  1  '.0  i  t  h  t'  r  total  1  o  s  s  or  r  e  t  e  ti  t  i  o  n  of  t  li  e  a  1  e  u  r  o  n  e  eel  I 
o  o  i  1 1  e  ri  t:  s  .  In  normal  kernels  a  1  e  u  r  o  n  e  cells  fractured 
c  1  e  ■  i  r  1  /  (  F  1  J  .  3a),  e  x  p  o  s  i  n  ( j  d  e  n  s  e  c  y  t  o  p  1  a  s  nri  i.  c  inclusions 
sand  aleurone  -jrains.  These  observations  on  aleurone 
c  e  1  1  s  f;  o  t:  A  f^  2  3  7  i  l;  y  p  i  L  y  rii  o  s  t  t  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  e  s  s  t  u  d  i  e  s  ,  but 
there-'  were  several  exceptions  in  which  fracturing  occurred 
throagti    a.Liurone    cells    for     both    normal    and    YB    types. 

i'l  i  c  r  oj  r  a  phs  of  normal  triticale  flour  revealed 
clumped  fraaments  (Fig.  3c)  in  v;hich  one  or  more  starch 
granules  appeared  to  be  cemented  by  the  protein  matrix. 
Similar  observations  were  made  on  wheat  flour  by  Simmonds 
(1974).  The  YB  triticale  flour,  however,  had  numerous 
free  starcn  granules  not  adhering  to  fragments  of  protein 
'  matrix  are  apparently  important  in  giving  wheat  flour 
d o  u g  h s     t:  n e  1  r    u n  i  q u e    c  h-d  r  -j  c  t  e  r  i  s  1 1  c  s . 


(1)  Y:39. 15-0  0781  0  948-" 

(2)  y -39.00-0.082*  0,944"" 

(3)  Y:30.70  0  088x  0  BOO" 

(4)  Y:5  50-0  015i   0  874-** 

(5)  Y:4  500  OlOx   0.833" 


AM  3769(4) 

100  200  300 

Nitrogen  kg/ha 

hiv    1.  Yellow  Ixrri  y  incidence  as  a  function  of  N  fertiliuition  for  four 
irilicales  and  one  hrcad  whtai  ('Dannie'). 
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Tola  1    P.£oteijn 

Prot-^i.  n  .^o!Tt?nts  o£  N  and  Y]'i  kernels  of  24  triticale 
lines  an'3  5  wheat  varieties  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
Micro-K  jelfia.-il  analyses  indicated  L  to  1.5'^  higher  protein 
for  :Ti  o  s  t  samples  than  did  the  d  y  o  -  b  i  n  d  i  n  q  method, 
r  e  f  i  e  c  t  i  n  -]  b  o  t  li  the  high  amide  and  low  b  a  s  i  (.:  amino  a  c  i  d 
contents  of  triticale  endosperm  proteins.  Both  methods 
i  n  d  i  c  a  t  .:-r  d  s  i.  ■  j  n  i  f  i  c  a  n  t  d  i  f  f  e  c  r.-  n  c:  e  s  between  Y  R  an  d  normal" 
triticaies:  normal  kernels  contained  approximately  i.5o 
more  pr.,^tein  than  did  YB  kernels.  The  differences  in 
protein  content  between  normal  and  YB  kernels  v/ere  similar 
in  magnitude  among  t  r  1 1  i  ir  a  1  e  s  ,  among  bread  wheats,  an  d 
among    dar u-ns.  -  ■ 

From  this  study  it  is  evident  that  YB  ma  IdevelopiTien  t 
is  associated  with  reduced  protein  content  in  triticaled, 
anvi  that  this  effect  can  be  observed  in  winter, 
facultative    (intermediate),     and    spring     triticaies. 

AMINO    ACIDS 

Amino  acid  analyses  were  conducted  on  normal  and  YB 
samples  of  11  triticaies  and  1  bread  v;heat.  Statistically 
3  i  g  n  ]  f  1  c  a  n  t  differences  between  n  o  r  m  a  .1  and  Y  B  were 
observed  primarily  for  lysine,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic 
acivd.  On  a  percent  protein  basis,  normal  kernels  had 
significantly  higher  cntents  of  glutamic  acid  and  aspartic 
acid  tnan  their  YB  confer  parts,  but  YB  kernels  of  most 
varieties  contained  significantly  more  lysine  than  did 
normal   kernels.    Thes^^-  differences  in  glutamic  acid. 
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aspjL'itic  acid,  and  Lysine  contents  of  normai  and  YB 
ttricales  are  consistent  with  their  different  protein  as  in 
nor  111  al  tiriticale  kernels)  is  generally  attributed  to 
increased  ainounts  of  endosporin  storage  proteins,  which  are 
rich  in  glutamine  and  dificient  in  basic  amino  acids. 
Significant  correlation  (r=  0.7,  at  he  0.05  level)  was 
observ/ed  between  glata.nic  acid  and  protein  in  normal 
kernels,  which  further  substantiates  such  role  of 
glutamine.  Lysine  and  aspartic  acid  however,  were  not 
significantly    correlated. 

The    amino    acid    content    of    YB    bread    wheat    has    been 
studied    by    Waines    et    al.     (1978):       YB    kernels    were    found    to 
contain    more    lysine    and     tnreonine    and     less    glutamic    acid 
'than      normal      kernels.  In     our      study,       significant 

differences  were  not  observed  for  threonine.  Hubbard  et 
al.  (1977)  also  studied  amino  acid  composition  of  dark 
vitreous  and  yellow  kernels  visually  separated  from  the 
hard  red  winter  wheat  cultivars  'Centurk'  and  'Buckskin.' 
Dark,  hard,  vitreous  kernels  contained  more  glutamic  acid 
than  did  yellow  hard  kernels,  whereas  yellow  hard  kernels 
had  higher  contents  of  lysine,  aspartic  acid,  cysteine, 
alanine,  and  methionine.  In  our  study  normal  and  YB 
triticales  showed  similar  differences  in  glutamic  acid  and 
lysine,  but  differences  between  the  other  amino  acids  were 
not  apparent.  These  differences  between  yellow  hard  red 
v;  inter  wheats  and  YB  triticale  can  be  attributed  to 
numerous     dissimilarities,      such     as    differences     in     the 
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■^OA\o\x\'3. ,    in    t\\e    level    of    harJaess,    and    in    the    production 
onv i ronmont . 

Vis^^•:iI.  and  anatoitiical  observations,  response  to 
inf:reased  N,  and  d i  I:  fjerences  in  total  protein  and  certain 
a^nino  acids,  all  clearly  point  to  the  general  similarities 
o  £  Y  B  v;  h  e  a  t  and  t  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  e  kernels.  Considerable 
anatomical  differences  exists  within  normal  and  YB  kernel 
classes  of  individual  lines.  We  have  also  observed  in 
preliminary  s t udies  ,  tha t  the  magnitude  of  YB  incidence 
remains  appro-xdmately  the  same  for  each  variety  in  the 
same  ^environment  from  year  to  year.  Large-scale 
sor'sening,  particularly  for  higher  protein  in  triticale 
germplasm,  is. needed  to  identify  low  YB  types.  This  would 
provide  an  impetusfor  genetic  studies  of  YB  and  for 
breeding  ag ronom ica 1 ly  desirable  triticales  with  low  YB 
incidence.  -       ,     •  '    •     "■-"*  -.^^'i/Mi- ...^ 


...  ■■^.;: 
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■A  n  o  c  n  e  r     p  a  p  e  r     a  ].  s  c  u  s  s  g  s 

in     endosper;n     p  cote  in    of     VB     and 

(Bietz    cind     S natron. a,     198  :i). 


ne     h  i  oc  ne in  i c  a  I     d  i  f:  t; o  r  eric es 
n  -)  rrnal     t  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  a  s 


Fig.  3  Scanning  electron  micrographs  of  the  aleurone  layer 
of  a  normal  (a)  and  a  yellow  berry  (b)  kernel  of 
triticale     AM      2871.  (c-d):       scanning      electron 

T,  icrographs  of  normal  (c)  and  YB  (d)  flours  from 
triticale  AM  287  1.  Abbreviations:  ace  =  aleurone 
cell  content,  pb  =^  protein  bodies,  pm  =  orotein 
matrix,     s    =    starch    granules. 
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Cultivars 


Micro-Kjeldahl 
YB      Mean 


Dye  Binding 
YB      Mean 


Tr  i  tr  icales 
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5 
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8 

AM 
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0 

AM 
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0 

AM 
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5 

AM 
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15.9 
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1 

AM 
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16.6 
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6 

AM 

2059 

14.5 

13.1 
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.8 

AM 

3  94  8 

15.3 

13.9 

14. 

6 

AM 

3426 

16.5 

14.1 

15. 

.3 

AM 

28  3  8 

18.3 

18.1 

18. 

.2 

AM 

3183 

14.5 

15.7 

15 

.1 

Okl 

a  F5 

18.1 

18.4 

18 

.2 

X2805 

16.5 

16.4 

16 

.4 

77 

CB'N 

17.1 

15.1 

16 

1 

6  TB 

227 

15.9 

14.4 

15 

.1 

Bea 

gle 

17.5 

15.9 

16 

.7 

CIMMYT (bulk) 

15.7 

13.7 

14 

,1 

A2- 

31-3 

15.4 

12.4 

13 

.9 

Mex 

F8 

15.1 

14.1 

14 

.6 

Durum  wheats 

Ward 

12.6 

9.5 

11 

.0 

Cando 

13.3 

12.3 

12 

.8 

Rol 

ette 

13.2 

11.8 

12 

.8 

Cocor  i  t 

14.1 

9.4 

11 

.8 

Bread  wheats 

Dannie 

15.0 

14.6 

14 

.2 

Mean 

15.2 

13.9 

LSD     (0.05)     Between    Var .    means    0.6 
LSD     (0.05)     Between    YB    and 

N    means    =  0.1 


protein    =    N    x    5.7. 


12.4 

11.0 

11.7 

13.3 

11.4 

12.3 

13.3 

12.0 

12.6 

12.5 

10.5 

11.5 

14.2 

10.1 

12.1 

14.2 

10.1 

12.1 

15.0 

14.3 

14.7 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

13.5 

12.  3 

12.9 

14.4 

12.3 

13.3 

14.2 

14.9 

14.6 

13.4 

12.0 

12.7 

13.9 

10.1 

12.0 

12.4 

12.1 

12.8 

14.5 

12.3 

13.4 

12.1 

9.5 

10.8 

13.9 

10.7 

12.3 

14.0 

12.0 

13.0 

16.6 

14.3 

15.5 

14.5 

12.1 

13.3 

16.5 

13.9 

15.2 

13.5 

11.9 

12.7 

12.6 

12.6 

12.8 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

10.0 

9.2 

9.6 

10.9 

10.0 

10.5 

12.1 

10.5 

11.3 

13.5 

12.6 

13.0 

14.2 

13.  3 

13.8 

13.4 

11.8 

1.1 





0.1 

Table  1.  Protein  contents  +  of  normal  (N)  and  yellow  berry 
(YB)  kernels  of  24  triticale  lines  and  5  wheats  as 
determined   by  m icro-K j eldahl    and    dye-binding    methods. 
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Aspartic 

acid  + 

Clumat ic 

acid+ 

Lys  ine 

C  u  1 1  i  V  a  r  s 

N 

YB 

Mean 

N 

YB 

Mean 

N 

YB 

Mean 

6  2 

426 

3  of  protein 
3  71   3  98 

AM  3  4  26 

61 

64 

3  8 

40 

39 

AM  19  5  9 

S6 

55 

60 

389 

356 

372 

46 

56 

51 

AM  287  3 

45 

41 

43 

314 

224 

269 

64 

65 

65 

7  7  CFN 

63 

61 

62 

441 

325 

383 

43 

4  8 

46 

AM  318  3 

62 

70 

66 

3  61 

221 

291 

34 

3  9 

36 

AM  3  7  0  6 

88 

50 

54 

394 

3  52 

37  3 

32 

5  6 

44 

AM  3  4  2  5 

62 

5  9 

60 

356 

297 

327 

4  3 

41 

42 

AM  3693 

88 

70 

79 

376 

327 

352 

38 

4  6 

42 

Beagle 

61 

6  2 

61 

366 

338 

3  52 

44 

44 

44 

AM  2871 

57 

49 

53 

322 

309 

315 

46 

53 

49 

AM  20  5  9 

85 

74 

80 

353 

302 

328 

35 

45 

40 

Ward  (drum) 

78 

69 

74 

340 

321 

330 

30 

44 

37 

Mean 

65 

60 

370 

312 

41 

53 

LSD  (0.05)  Between  4 
V  a  r  .  = 


3  9 


LSD  (0.05)  Between  3 
YB  and  N  = 


+  Includes  asparagine  deamidated  during  acid  hydrolysis 
=  Includes  glutamine  deamidated  during  acid  hydrolysis 


Table  2  Asparatic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  lysine  in  normal 
(N)  and  yellow  berry  (YB)  kernels  of  triticale  lines 
and  one  durum  wheat.  '    , 


10  2 
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BUSINESS    COMMUNICATIONS     INSTRUCTIONAL    MATFJRIALS 
FOR    LARGE    GROUP    CLASSES     INTERFACED 
WITH    MODERN    OFFICE    TECHNOLOGY 
by 
Sandra    Price 
INTRODUCTION 

The  success  of  any  organization 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  communication 
network . 

All  forms  of  communication  are 
important,  with  written  communica- 
tions playing  an  extremely  vital 
role  in  processing  information  both 
internally    and    externally. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  all 
modern  business  transactions  are 
handled    by    written    communications 

with    letters    being    the    most    frequently   used    channel    for 
external    communications.  In    the    United    States    alone,     60 
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million  lettvSL's  ace  written  every  day  with  2.5  million 
letters  being  written  every  hour  of  the  day;  and  this  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  interoffice  memorandums  and 
rept^rts  that  are  also  generated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Written  coin  muni  cat  ions  is,  therefore,  an  expensive 
endeavor.  The    cost    of     the    business     letter     has     now 

reached  an  all-time  high  of  $6.63-^--a  39  percent  increase 
over  the  past  two  years.  Such  factors  as  increased 
salaries  of  office  workers,  rising  mail  costs,  high 
equipment  prices,  rising  costs  of  supplies,  and  increased 
use  of  storage  facilities  contribute  to  the  steadily 
rising  cost  of  processing  business  information.  The  volume 
of  paperwork  generated  in  offices  is  also  increasing.  In 
t'ha  last  20  years  the  amount  of  paperwork  handled 
annually  has  almost  doubled.  These  problems  have 
executives  alarmed,  and  they  are  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  office  production  which  has  increased  by  only  4 
percent  in  the  past  ten  years  compared  to  an  increase  of 
8  3    percent    in     industry.^ 

Two     ways     have    been    suggested    for    dealing    with    the 
office    problem:     hire    more    people    to    handle    the    work,     or 


^Clifford    J.     Hurston,    "Ten    Tips'  for    a    Better    Letter," 
Management    World ,     (August,     1979),    p.     13. 

Dartnell    Institute    of    Business    Research,    Newsletter, 

19  81. 

Mona  Casady,  Word  Processing  Concepts,  (Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1980),  p.  3. 
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increase  productivity  througn  efficiency.^  An  examination 
of  the  Literature  indicates  that  finding  ways  to  increase 
office  productivity  is  the  method  of  the  future.  This 
increased  productivity  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
system i zat ion  of  office  procedures  and  the  incorporation 
of  modern  technology  in  the  form  of  word  processing,  data 
processing,  micro grapnics,  and  telecommunications 
e  q  u  i  pm  e  n  t . 

A]  1  of  these  technologies  use  some  type  of  magnetic 
storage  for  the  processing,  retention,  retrieval,  and 
movement  of  information.  Once  in  magnetic  storage, 
information  can  then  be  manipulated  and  moved  at  very  high 
speeds    tiius    achieving    a    high    productivity    rate.' 

All  institutions  of  society  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  scientific  technological  revolution  taking 
place  in  the  world  today.  New  occupational  specialities 
are  emerging  in  today's  business  offices,  and  those 
persons  who  have  competencies  in  the  technologically 
oriented    office    setting    are    much    in    demand. 

STATEMENT   OF    THE    PROBLEM 

As  offices  continue  to  automate  and  tne  need  for 
effective  letter  writing  continues  to  grow,  business  com- 
munications   educators    must    recognize    their    responsibility 


Leonard  B.  Kruk,  "Word  Processing  and  Its  Implica- 
tions for  Business  Communications  Courses,"  The  Journal  of 
Business    Communication,     15     (Spring,     1978),    p.     14. 

*'Mohn  J.  Connell,  "Office  of  the  80  '  s -- P  r  od  uc  1 1  v  i  ty 
Impact,"    Bus  iness__Week ,     (February,     1980),     pp.     1-12. 

^  1  b  i  d  . ,     p .     8  . 
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and  prepare  students  appropriately.  How  can  the  business 
communications  course  be  updated  and/or  improved  to  meet 
the    needs    of    the    modern    and    future   business   environment? 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    STUDY 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  identify  the 
concepts  that  are  needed  in  business  as  perceived  by 
business  managers  and  to  develop  materials  for  use  in 
teaching  business  communications  that  would  incorporate 
modern  electronic  office  technology  through  the  use  of 
large-group  instruction  accompanied  by  laboratory 
experiences. 

PROCEDURES 

To  provide  students  with  an  effective  learning 
setting  and  to  utilize  institutional  resources  (faculty, 
facilities,  and  money)  more  efficiently,  the  business 
communications  classes  were  organized  into  large  lecture 
sessions.  Because  modern  businesses  are  utilizing 
electronic  equipment  to  increase  office  productivity,  a 
decision  was  made  to  supply  the  laboratory  with  similar 
equipment  in  the  form  of  CRT's,  keyboards,  and  disc 
drives . 

The  general  procedures  used  for  developing  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  utilizing  this 
equipment    are    presented    on    the    following    pages. 
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Materials   Designed    and   Development 

A  review  of  the  literature  was  conducted  (see 
bibliography)  to  determine  the  concepts  essential  for 
producing  effective  written  communications  as  viewed  by 
managers  in  the  business  c  (3  !n  m  u  n  i  t  y .  A  total  of  53 
concepts  were  identified  (Table  I,  pages  110  -113).  The 
course  objectives  used  for  Bj^^ii2£^£  Communications: 
Letters  were  then  compared  with  the  identified  concepits  to 
insure  that  all  major  concepts  were  included  in  the 
course.  (See  Table  I,  pages  114  &  115).  The  concepts, 
which  because  of  their  nature  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
laboratory  learning  materials,  were  included  in  the 
lectures .     ■ 

The   Laboratory  Learning   Materials 

Using  the  identified  concepts,  course  objectives,  and 
the  overall  conceptual  framework  for  incorporating  a 
writing  laboratory  into  the  learning  cycle,  a  content 
outline  for  the  laboratory  materials  (Table  II,  pages  116 
&  117)  was  developed  using  a  simple- to-complex  approach. 
This  content  outline  served  as  a  guide  for  writing  the 
laboratory  materials.  A  student  manual  was  developed  to 
accompany      tlie      laboratory      materials.  All       needed 

information  for  completion  of  the  laboratory  learning 
materials  are  contained  in  this  manual  and  in  the  lab 
material  directions.  The  laboratory  learning  materials 
for  each  of  the  ten  laboratory  sessions  contain  problem- 
solving    cases    requiring    students    to    synthesize   data    and 
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TABLE   II 
THE  IMCLUSION  OF  IDENTIFIED  CONCEPTS  IN  DEVELOPED  MATERIALS 


Concept 


Included    in 
Lab    Materials 


Included     In 
Lecture    Only 


COMMUNICATIONS     ENVIRONMENT 

Appropriate    Writing     Environment  X 

Environment    Surrounding    Words  X 

Internal     Environment  X 

DEVELOPMENTAL    PROCESS 

Choice    of    Correct    Channel 

of    Communication 
Important    Ideas    Emphasized  X 

Outlining    Skills 

Primary    Job   of    the    Writer  X 

Procedural    Directives  X 

Vertical    and    Horizontal 

Communications  X 

Vivid    and    Natural    Writing  X 

ENGLISH    SKILLS 

Compound    vs.    Complex    Sentences  X 

Grammar  X 

Punctuation  X 

Run-On    Sentences  X 

Spelling  X 

GRADING    STANDARDS 

Need    for    Quality    Standards  X 

Process    of    Evaluation  X 

LETTER    STYLES 

First    Impressions  X 

Physical    Appearance  X 

ORGANIZATIONAL    SKILLS 

Advantages    and    Disadvantages   of 

Written    Communications 
Coherence    of    Message  X 

Effective    Messages  '  X 

One-Way   vs.    Two-Way   Communication 
Standardization    Devices  X 

Three-step    Process    of    Symbolizing 


X 
X 


X 
X 
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TABLE  II  (cont  inU'-'d) 


Concept 


Included  in 
Lab  Materials 


Included  In 
Lecture  Only 


Transitional  Words  '      X 

Unified  Paragraphs  X 

You  Approach  X 

PERCEPTION  SKILLS 

Eliminating  Communications 

Bar  r  ie  rs 
Perceptions  of  Individuals 

Differ 
Problem-Solving  Approaches  X 

Promptness  of  Response 
Unworded  Messages  that  Accompany 

Worded  Messages 

TYPES  OF  LETTERS  MOST  FREQUENTLY  WRITTEN 

Acknowledgments  X 

Announcements 

Bad  News  Letters  X 

Claims  X 

Collection  Leters  X 

Good  News  Letters  X 

Letters  of  Recommendation 

and/or  Application  X 

'  Memorandums  ■  X 

Public  Relations  Letters  X 

Request  Letters  X 

Sales  Letters  X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

Used  for  Letter  Processing 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  ■- 

Choice  of  Words  (Active  vs 

Passive) 
Descriptive  Words 
Expansion  of  Vocabulary 
Negative  Words 
Positive  Words      '  '  ■  '  "' 
Short  Words  vs.  Long  Words 
Stereotyped  Expressions 
Unnecessary  Words 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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TABLE  III 
CONTENT  OUTLINE  FOR  LABORATORY  MATERIALS 


Lab  Number 


Content 


PROCESSING  AND  EDITING  STORED  DOCUMENTS 
Jobs  and  Exercises:   Editing 


SIMPLE  REQUESTS 
Jobs  and  Exercises 


Physical  Appearance 

Proofreading 

Software  Orientation 

Use  ofElectronic  Equipment 

Conciseness — Short  Words 
vs.  Long  Words 
Considera t ion--You  Approach 
Problem  Solving  Approach 
Request  Letters 
Stereotyped  Expressions 
Unnecessary  Words 


Acknowledgments 
Concise  Messages 
Inquiry  Responses 
Grammar 
Spelling 


"YES"  RESPONSE  LETTERS — GOOD  NEWS  MESSAGES 


RESPONSE  TO  INQUIRIES 
Jobs  and  Exercises: 


Jobs  and  Exercises 


"Active"  Writing 

Choice  of  Words 

Good  News  (Yes)  Messages 

Primary  Job  of  the  Writer 

Punctuation 


"YES"  TO  ADJUSTMENT  REQUESTS 
Jobs  and  Exercises:   Adjustment  Requests 

Adjustment  (Yes)  Responses 
Clarity — Unity  and  Coherence 
Complete  Informtion 

"NO"  TO  ADJUSTMENT  REQUESTS — BAD  NEWS  MESSAGES 


Jobs  and  Exercises: 


Adjustment  (No)  Responses 
Bad  News  Messages 
Courtesy 
Passive  Writing 
Positive  Writing 


V, 
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TABLE  III  (continued 


Lab  N  mber  Con  ten  t". 


7  "NO"  RESPONSE  TO  CREDIT  REQUESTS 

Jobs  and  Exercises:   Concrete,  Convincing 

Wr  i  t i  ng 
Crea t  i v  i  ty 
Descriptive  Words 
Good  Will 
Refusal  Letters 

8  PERSUASION  FOR  UNSOLICITED  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Jobs  and  Exercises:   Letter  Evaluation 

Persuasion  Letters 
Vocabulary  Expansion 

9  PERSUASION  REQUEST  FOR  PAST-DUE  ACCOUNT 

Jobs  and  Exercises:   Collection  Letters 

Letter  Evaluation 
,  Problem  Solving 

10   .    DATA  SHEET  AND  RECOMMENDATION  LETTERS 
Jobs  and  Exercises:   Data  Sheet 

Recommendation  Letters 
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make  decisions.  Options  are  provided  in  the  materials 
allowing  students  to  use  their  creative  abilities  in 
processing     the     information. 

To  illustrate  the  s  i  mple- to-complex  ,  probletn-so  L  v  ing 
process  used  in  the  m.ite  rials,  a  comparison  is  made 
between    the    application    probleins    in    Lab    I    and    Lab    IX. 

In  Lab  I  ,  the  student  is  asked  to  recall  to  the  CRT 
screen  a  stored  document  (form  letter)  and  process  it  to 
fit  the  situation.  This  i.  nvol\/es  a  simple  editing 
process.  In  Lab  IX,  the  student  is  asked  to  write  an 
effective  collection  letter  for  a  past-due  account.  This 
application  problem  c  o  n  t  -3  i  n  s  a  copy  of  the  first 
collection  letter  sent  with  no  results  and  copies  of  the 
reservatioti  forms.  Students  must  make  decisions  drawing 
on  all  of  these  materials  and  must  apply  not  only  the 
concepts  learned  for  persuasion  letters,  but  concepts 
learned  in  previous  lectures,  class  activities,  and  lata 
experiences  such  as  the  following:  good  will,  you 
approach,  the  primary  job  of  the  writer  (reader  benefit), 
style  of  writing  (simple  an  d  natural),  clarity, 
conciseness,  correctness  of  the  information,  organization, 
etc  . 

As  these  laboratory  learning  materials  were 
developed,  a  checksheet  was  used  to  insure  the  inclusion 
of  all  major  identified  concepts.  Table  II  shows  that  43 
of  the  identified  concepts  were  included  in  the  materials. 
Tne  10  identified  concepts  not  included  in  the  laboratory 
learning    materials    were:        Choice    of    Correct    Channel    of 
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Communication,  Outlining  Skills  (completed  prior  to  the 
lab),  Advantages  and  nisadv'antages  of  Written 
Co'nmunications,  One- Way  vs.  Two- Way  Communications 
Barriers,  Promptness  of  Response,  Unworded  Messages  that 
Accompany  Worded  Messages,  and  Announcements.  The  nature 
of  the  10  concepts  omitted  from  the  laboratory  learning 
materials  did  not  lend  themselves  to  inclusion  in  the 
materials,  bat  they  were  a  part  of  the  classroom  lectures, 
textbook    readings,     or    classroom    activities. 

Pilot  Testing    of    the   Laboratory   Learning    Materials 

After  developing  the  laboratory  learning  materials 
described  above,  a  pilot  test  was  conducted  during  the 
198  2    Winter    Quarter. 

Six  small -group  labs  were  used  for  the  56  students 
enrolled  in  one  section  of  the  Business  Communications: 
Letters  course  in  which  the  laboratory  learning  materials 
were    employed. 

The  laboratory  was  equipped  in  a  modern  office  setting 
with  carpet,  brightly  colored  padded  chairs,  woodgrain 
desks,  a  filing  cabinet,  and  two  reference  tables.  All  of 
the  18  desks  (work  stations)  in  the  laboratory  were 
equipped  with  Xerox  820  micro-computers  for  processing  the 
information  in  the  laboratory  learning  materials.  The 
laboratory  was  also  equipped  with  three  Diablo  letter- 
quality  printers  for  outputting  the  information  generated 
at    the    work    stations. 
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Each  of  the  two-hour  lab  sessions  were  conducted  in 
an  informal  atmosphere  where  students  were  allowed  to  ask 
questions,  discuss  problem-solving  possibilities,  or  walk 
to  the  reference  table  which  contained  a  supply  of  manuals 
and  dictionaries.  Students  were  allowed  to  work  at  their 
own  pace  within  the  framework  of  the  laboratory  materials 
assigned  for  a  particular  session.  In  other  words,  once 
the  students  applied  the  learned  concepts  to  a  letter-: 
writing  experience,  received  feedback,  and  revised  if 
necessary,     they    were    free    to    leave. 

Lab  instructors  assisted  students  as  they  composed 
letters  at  the  work  stations.  Immediate  feedback  was 
given  to  students  V)y  the  lab  instructors  as  the  letters 
were  being  composed  and  appeared  on  the  CRT  screens. 
Students  not  completing  trie  work  during  the  two  hours 
allotted  for  each  lab  session  came  to  an  open  lab  and 
completed  their  work.  Ineffective  written  mesages  were 
revised    until    a    satisfactory    quality    was    achieved. 

Observations 

A  number  of  observations  were  made  by  the  researcher 
during  the  period  in  which  the  materials  were  pilot 
tested.  The       following       paragraphs      discuss      these 

observa t  ions : 

Students  displayed  a  very  positive  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  electronic  office  hardware  for  outputting 
information.  In  fact,  a  number  of  non-business  students 
mentioned    that    they    were    taking    the    course    mainly    to    gain 
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experience  in  modern  office  technology.  This  attitude  was 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  many  students  came  to  open 
labs  to  use  the  hardware  for  other  class  work  for  personal 
use . 

A  number  of  students  not  enrolled  in  Business 
Communications:  Letters  stopped  by  the  lab  and  asked  what 
course    was    in    process    and    could    they   enroll    next    quarter. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  pilot-test  period,  at  least 
four  students  reported  that  because  of  the  experience 
received  on  the  electronic  office  hardware,  they  were 
hired    for    summer    jobs    in    information   processing    systems. 

Students  generally  liked  using  an  office  simulation 
for  applying  the  concepts  learned.  Some  expressed  that 
composing  letters  for  a  travel  agency  made  the  problems 
more    interesting. 

Students  also  expressed  an  appreciation  for  the 
immediate  feedback  received  as  the  lab  instructor  moved 
about  the  room  viewing  the  generated  information  on  the 
CRT  screens.  This  feedback  led  the  students  through  a  re- 
thinking process  of  the  concepts  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Because  of  the  informal  atmosphere  and  the  three-way 
communication  which  existed  among  the  teacher,  the  lab 
instructor,  and  the  students,  student  anonymity  was  never  a 
problem. 

There  were  a  number  of  students  enrolled  with  no 
previous  keyboarding  or  typewriting  training.  This  lack 
of    experience    posed    no    problem    for    the    student    in    using 
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the  equipment  as  a  tool  for  communications.  In  fact,  one 
student  commented  that  the  hardware  was  for  him  since  he 
could  edit  materials  to  generate  quality  work  without 
becoming    an    expert   machine   operator. 

No  students  enrolled  in  the  Busi ness  Communications: 
Letters  class  being  used  for  this  study  had  any  previous 
experience  using  text-editing  hardware.  However,  after  a 
two-hour  prelab  session  on  the  functioning  for  hardware, 
all  students  were  able  to  begin  writing  and  editing 
letters  in  Lab  I.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  students 
were  able  to  finish  all  of  their  lab  materials  within  the 
two-hour    allotted    time    frame. 

Another  observation  that  should  be  noted  is  the 
papergrading  process  for  the  lab.  Grading  papers  for  a 
large  group  1  e t te r - w r i t i ng  class  usually  presents 
problems.  This  was  alleviated  to  a  large  extent  through 
the  use  of  the  CRT's  for  viewing  students'  work.  By  the 
time  the  students  printed  out  the  information  generated  on 
the  CRT  screen,  the  instructor  was  able  to  provide  the 
student  with  assessment  of  the  letter  since  some  in- 
process  evaluation  had  already  been  done.  Since  revisions 
were  easily  made  through  the  use  of  the  editing  features 
of  the  equipment,  students  revised  and  edited  their 
letters  to  meet  high  quality  standards  of  effective  letter 
writing.  Letters  were  assessed  immediately  before  the 
students     left. 
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The  success  of  any  program  depends  on  the  final 
results  of  the  product.  By  the  end  of  the  quarter  all  of 
the  students  participating  in  the  pilot  test  and  attending 
lectures  and  labs  demonstrated  the  application  of  the 
writing    concepts    in    an    effective   manner. 

Exit   Survey  '., 

At  the  end  of  the  pilot  test,  an  exit  survey 
instrument  was  completed  by  the  students  to  provide 
additional     feedback.  : 

The  exit  survey  instrument  listed  14  statements  to 
which  students  responded  about  the  laboratory  learning 
materials,  the  use  of  a  simulation,  and  the  electronic 
hardware.  A  five-point  scale  of  agreement  was  provided 
for  the  student's  response:  (SA)  Strongly  Agree,  (A) 
Agree,  (U)  Uncertain,  (D)  Disagree,  and  (SD)  Strongly 
Disagree.  This  instrument  was  designed  to  receive 
feedback  on  students'  preceptions  of  the  materials.  The 
results  of  the  instrument  does  provide  pertinent  data  on 
how  students  view  large  lecture  classes  using  small-group 
labs  in  a  simulated  learning  environment  equipped  with 
modern    office    technology. 

Table  IV  (pages  124  &  125)  summarizes  the  data 
received  from  the  exit  survey.  To  obtain  the  mean  scores, 
weights  were  assigned  to  the  responses  in  the  following 
manner:  (5)  Strongly  Agree,  (4)  Agree,  (3)  Uncertain,  (2) 
Disagree,  and  (1)  Strongly  Disagree.  To  obtain  the 
weighted     mean,      each     of     the     frequencies     in     the     14 
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TABLE  IV       ^ 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION:   LETTERS 
LAB  PROCESS  BY  RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  AND  MEANS 


Statement 


Response  Frequency* 
SA    A    U    D    SD 
(N  =  43) 


Mean 


1.  The  objectives  of  the  laboratory 
materials  were  made  clear  to  me  at 
the    beginning    of    the    coarse. 

2.  I  understood  what  was  expected  in 
the    jobs    and    exercises. 

3.  I  found  the  laboratory  materials  to 
be  written  in  a  manner  that 
provided  a  variety  of  writing 
experiences  similar  to  "real  life" 
si  tuations 

4.  I  found  the  job  assignments 
interesting    and    stimulating. 

5.  I  felt  the  laboratory  materials 
were  written  in  a  logical  manner 
moving  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex . 

6.  The  simulation  jobs  and  exercises 
allowed  me  to  use  my  creative 
capabilities  in  completing  the 
work. 

7.  I  felt  the  laboratory  instructions 
were  written  in  broad  enough  terms 
to  allow  for  individualization  in 
solving  company  problems  involving 
letter    writing    solutions. 

8-  I  found  that  the  concepts  and 
attitudes  of  effective  letter 
writing  were  being  emphasized 
rather    than    just    skills. 


13         18      6 


3.9 


12  24  5  1  0  4.0 

12  26  1  2  0  4.0 

8  25  8  2  0  3.9 

12  26  4  1  0  4.1 

8  29  2  4  0  4.0 

9  25  5  4  0  3.9 

13  23  5  1  1  4.1 


1  24 


,♦'■ 


TABLE   I  V  (Continued) 


Response  Frequency* 
Statement  SA    A    U    D    SD     Mean 


(N  =  43) 


9.      The    laboratory    materials    helped    me  11         31      1         0  0  4.2 

to  develop  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  in  writing  effective 
letters . 

10.  I    liked    using    a    simulation    setting  23         16      3         1  0  4.4 
for    the    letter    jobs    and    exercises 

rather  than  using  unrelated  cases 
at  the  end  of  the  chapters  in  the 
text. 

11.  I     liked     the     laboratory    practice  25        15      2        1  0  4.5 
sessions    with    immediate    feedback 

from  the  lab  instructor  rather  than 
each  letter  being  evaluated  on  a 
test-like    basis. 

12.  To    me,     the   "letter    tests"    reflected  9         25      4         5  0  3.9 
the    objectives    of    the    laboratory 

jobs   and    exercises. 

13.  I      was      given      ample      time      for  15         16      2        9  1  3.8 
completing     the     letters     during     the 

assigned  laboratory  hours  if  I  had 
adequately  prepared  prior  to  lab 
time . 

14.  I     prefer     using     the     electronic  33  9      10  0  4.7 
equipment     with     immediate     feedback 

rather  than  preparing  the  letters 
at  home  and  handing  them  in  for  a 
grade    the    next   day.  ■ 

OVERALL   MEAN  4.1 

*SA        =      Strongly   Disagree  D        =      Disagree 

A  =      Agree  SO      =      Strongly    Disagree 

U  »      Uncertain 
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statements  were  multiplied  by  the  assigned  weights,  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  responses. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  analysis,  it  was  found  that 
all  scores  ranked  above  the  median  point--2.5  to  3.5. 
Three  of  the  s t a t em  en t s - - S t a te m en t  14:  The  Use  of 
Electronic  Equipment;  Statement  11:  Practice  Sessions 
with  Immediate  Feedback;  and  Statement  10:  The  Use  of  A 
S imula t ion-- received  high  mean  scores  of  4.7,  4.5  and  4.4 
For  Statement  14,  42  students,  or  99  percent  of  those 
responding  to  the  questionnaire,  either  agreed  or  strongly 
disagreed  to  the  use  of  Electronic  Office  Equipment  in 
preparing  letters  for  Bus  i  ness  Communi cat  ions;  Letters 
classes.  For  Statement  10,  39  students,  or  91  percent  of 
those  responding  too  the  questionnaire,  either  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  to  the  Use  of  a  Simulation  for  applying 
letter-writing  concepts. 

Table  V  (pages  127  &  128)  presents  a  rank  order 
summary  of  the  statements  in  exit  survey  instrument.  All 
statement  means  were  high  (5.8  or  above).  The  statements 
with  the  highest  agree  means  were  those  dealing  with 
electronic  office  equipment  for  composing  letters  (4.7), 
the  immediate  feedback  in  lab  practice  sessions  (4.5),  and 
the  use  of  a  simulation  for  introducing  the  concepts  (4.4) 
as  an  effective  means  of  teaching  large-group  business 
communications  courses.  All  other  statements  had  means  of 
3.8  to  4.2  which  indicatd  student  satisfaction  with  large 
lecture  classes  for  Business  Communications:  Letters, 
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TABLE  V 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS;  LETTERS  LAB  PROCESS 
BY  RANK  ORDER  OF  MEANS 


Statements  by  Rank* Mean  Scores  by  Rank 

High  Agree  (4.4  to  4.7) 

14.       I     prefer      using      the     electronic  4.7 

equipment  with  immediate  feedback 
rather  than  preparing  the  letters 
at  home  and  handing  them  in  for  a 
grade    the    next   day. 

11.       I     liked     the     laboratory    prac t  ice  4.5 

sessions  with  immediate  f eedbac  k 
from  the  lab  instructor  rather  than 
each  letter  being  evaluated  on  a 
test-like    basis. 

10.       I    liked    using    a    simulation    setting  4.4 

for  the  letter  jobs  and  exercises 
rather  than  using  unrelated  cases 
at    the    end    of    the    chapters    in    the 


text. 


Agree    (3.8    to    4.2) 


9.      The    laboratory  materials    helped    me  4.2 

to     develop     a  sense     of     personal 

responsibility  in  writing  effective 
letters. 

5.       I     felt     the     laboratory     materials  4.1 

were  written  in  a  logical  manner 
moving  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex . 

8.       I     found     that     the     concepts     and  4.1 

attitudes  of  effective  letter 
writing  were  being  emphasized 
rather    than    just    skills. 
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TABLE  V  (Continued) 


Statements  by  Rank 


Mean  Scores  by  Rank 


3. 


6. 


I  understood 
the  jobs  and 


what  was  expected 
exercises. 


in 


I  found  the  laboratory  materials  to 
be  written  in  a  manner  that 
provided  a  variety  of  writing 
experiences  similar  to  "real  life" 
situations. 

The  simulation  jobs  and  exercises 
allowed  me  to  use  my  creative 
capabilities  in  completing  the 
work . 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


1.  The  objectives  of  the  laboratory 
materials  were  made  clear  to  me  at 
the    beginning    of    the    course. 

4.  I  found  the  job  assignments 
interesting    and    stimulating. 

7.  I  felt  the  laboratory  instructions 
were  written  in  broad  enough  terms 
to  allow  for  individualization  in 
solving  company  problems  involving 
letter    writing    solutions. 

12.  To  me,  the  "letter  tests"  reflected 
the  objectives  of  the  laboratory 
jobs   and    exercises. 

13.  I  was  given  ample  time  for 
completing  the  letters  during  the 
assigned  laboratory  hours  if  I  had 
adequately  prepared  prior  to  lab 
time  . 


3.9 

3.9 
3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


*No  statement  means  ranked  below  the  "agree"  level. 
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accoinpanied  by  small-group  labs,  simulated  learning 
materials,    and    modern    electronic    office    equipment. 

Although  the  objectives  were  stated  at  the  first  of 
each  of  the  ten  labs  the  statement  concerning  the 
objectives  being  clearly  stated  (Statement  1)  received  a 
mean  of  3.9  which  indicates  the  students  may  not  always 
read    the    materials    given     them. 

Based  on  the  feedback  from  the  piolot  test  and  the 
exit  survey,  only  moderate  revisions  in  the  laboratory 
learning  materials  were  made.  These  revisions  included 
additional  directions,  minor  editing,  and  a  change  in  the 
numbering    system    of    the    laboratory    learning    materials. 

IV.       FINDINGS 
Based     on     the     implementation    of    the    procedures    shown 
above,    the    findings    of    this    study    were    as    follows: 

1.  Fifty-three  concepts  considered  essential  to 
V7riting  effective  letters  and/or  memos  by  business 
managers  v;ere  identified.  (Concepts  were  based  on 
research  studies  by  Gump,  Hergenroeder ,  Hixon,  and  Stine- 
Skar  zenski . ) 

2.  Based  on  the  evaluation  instrument  used  to  assess 
students'  perceptions  on  the  effectiveness  of  large  group 
instruction  using  simulation  learning  materials  in  small- 
group  labs  interfaced  with  modern  office  technology,  the 
overall  weighted  mean  score  of  the  fourteen  statements 
about  the  laboratory  process  was  4.1  on  a  5-point  scale 
indicating    total    agreement. 
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3.  Based  on  the  evaluation  instrument  used  to  assess 
students'  perceptions  about  the  laboratory  learning 
materials,  the  high-a-jree  areas  were:  (1)  Statement 
14--ths  use  of  modern  office  technology  with  imrnediate 
feedback  (4.7),  (2)  Statement  1 1-- immed  i  a  te  feedback 
through  the  use  of  CRT's  (4.5),  and  (3)  Statement  10--the 
use  of  a  simulation  for  teaching  letter  writing  concepts 
(4.4)  . 

4.  Basec3  the  evaluation  instrument  used  to  assess 
student  perceptions  about  the  laboratory  materials 
interfaced  with  modern  tet^hnology,  the  mean  scores  of  the 
other  11  statements  (3.8)  to  4,2)  ranged  in  the  agree 
area  . 

V.     CONCLUSIONS 
Based     on     the     findings     and     observations     by     the 
investigator     of      this     study,       the     conclusions     v/ere     as 
follows : 

1.  Modern  electronic  office  hardware  can  be  utilized 
as  a  tool  of  communication  for  composing  written 
c  omm  uni cations. 

2.  Identified  concepts  considered  essential  by 
business  managers  for  effective  written  communications  can 
be    incorporated    into    simulated    learning    materials. 

3.  Lab  setting  can  provide  an  experience  to  make 
large- group    mode    effective. 
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VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the 
findings  and  experiences  gained  from  the  present  study. 
1.  If  modern  electronic  office  hardware/software  is  not 
available,  the  laboratory  learning  materials  developed  in 
this  study  can  be  used  with  typewriters  or  other  available 
office    equipment    to    simulate    a    modern   office    environment. 

2.  Because  the  pilot  testing  of  materials  developed 
was  limited  to  a  sample  of  students  enrolled  in 
Business  Communications:  Letters  during  the  Winter 
Quarter  1982,  the  study  should  be  replicated  to  provide  a 
means    of    comparison. 

3.  A  study  should  be  conducted  to  compare  the 
traditional  with  the  simulated  approach  interfaced  with 
modern    technology    to    determine    which    is   most    effective. 

4.  The  fifty-three  concepts  identified  by  office 
managers  as  essential  for  effective  letter  courses  in 
business  communications  and/or  letter  writing  should  be 
used  in  all  college  level  courses  in  business 
communications    and/or    letter    writing. 

5.  Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
what  impact  electronic  office  equipment  is  having  on  other 
related    business    courses. 

6.  This  study  should  be  replicated  every  ten  years 
to  insure  that  as  concepts  change  in  relation  to  the 
writing  of  business  letters,  they  meet  the  relevency  of 
contemporary    business. 
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IV.        IMPLICATIONS 
As    educators    teaching    business    education    courses    in    a 
modern    technologically   oriented    society,     the    following    are 
implications     for     future     teaching     as    a     result     of     this 
study: 

1.  Students  usings  the  laboratory  learning  materials 
developed  in  this  study  in  an  electronic  office 
environment  received  the  experience  of  looking  at 
information  processing  from  a  systems  approach  rather  than 
from    a    skills-oriented    approach    to    job    entry    level    skills. 

2.  The  use  of  electronic  office  equipment  as  a  tool 
of  communications  for  decision  making  enhances  computer 
literacy  which  is  a  major  goal  of  any  college  of  business 
in    the    1980's. 

3.  The  simulated  laboratory  learning  materials 
developed  or  this  study  used  an  informal  group  atmosphere 
which  promotes  development  of  the  psychology  of  working 
with    people. 

4.  Students  with  no  previous  training  in  typewriting 
or  other  keyboarding  courses  performed  just  as  effectively 
as  those  who  had  this  experience.  After  two  hours  of 
training  in  a  prelab  session,  students  were  able  to 
effectively    use    the    electronic    office    equipment. 
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A  SHORT  ANALYSIS  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON'S 
VIEWS  ON  BLACK  MIGRATION  TO  THE  CITIES 

by 
Emmanuel  Saunders 


RURAL  LIFE  OR  MIGRATION  TO  THE  CITIES 

A  systematic  pattern  of  black 
migration  to  the  urban  centers  began 
after  Reconstruction,  by  the  1880's. 
There  were  several  factors  in  motion 
which  were  responsible  for  this 
movement.  First  the  majority 
opinion  seemed  to  support  the 
finding  that  economic  motives  were 
the  overriding  causes  behind  the 

migration  of  blacks  to  the  cities.  This  is  perhaps  why  Du 
Bois  noted  in  1903,  that  "the  most  significant  economic 
change  among  Negroes  in  the  last  ten,  or  twenty  years  has 
been  their  influx  into  the  northern  cities."^  Of  equal 
significance  were  the  social  elements  which  forced  blacks 
to  flee  the  rural  South.  For  example,  the  eventual 
ascendancy  of  the  southern  whites  to  power,  the  Jim  Crow 
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laws  with  their  unfair  and  sometimes  cruel  treatment  by 
the  state  and  local  governments.  Particularly  repressive 
were  the  Black  Codes  of  (1865-1866).  According  to  John 
Hope  Franklin,  "In  the  very  first  year  of  the  new  century 
more  tlnan  100  Negroes  were  lynched,  and  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  number  for  the  century  had 
soared  to  more  than  1,000.""^  To  a  large  degree,  the 
Northern  cities  were  just  as  discriminating,  but  somehow 
tney  held  out  some  sense  of  hope  which  was  absent  in  the 
South.  It  was  in  this  hostile  environment  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  emphasized  that  farming  and  the  rural  South 
were  the  best  solution  to  the  black  man's  aspiration  for 
self-sufficiency    and    justice. 

This  short  study  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  Booker  T. 
Washington's  views  of  black  migration  to  the  cities. 
Perhaps  here  are  few  other  persons  who  have  been  so 
debated,  discussed  or  written  about  in  black  history  as 
Washington.  However,  this  paper  became  a  necessity 
because  his  ideals  on  black  migration  has  not  been  fully 
examined.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  is  to  stimulate 
further  investigation  into  this  particular  area  of  Booker 
T.     Washington's     life. 

Washington  was  strongly  opposed  to  migration  to  all 
cities,  particularly  northern  cities.  Throughout  his  many 
speeches  and  writings,  he  consistently  persuaded  blacks  to 
remain  rural  and  to  stay  in  the  South.  "As  a  race,"  he 
once  said,  "we  are  at  our  best  in  the  agricultural 
districts     in     the     South    .     .     .     The    Negro    boy     should     be 
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educated  in  agriculture  that  he  will  return  to  the  farm 
instead  ...  of  being  tempted  to  linger  about  in  the 
cities  to  live  by  his  wits."^  On  another  occasion  he 
stated  that,  "there  is  no  place  in  this  country  where  the 
Negro  is  better  off  than  in  the  southern  states  .  .  . 
particularly  the  country  districts."  Why  did  Washington 
advocate  rural  living  in  such  an  hostile  southern 
atmosphere?  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  logical  answer  to 
this  question  when  tne  history  of  blacks  in  the  United 
States  is  put  in  perspective.  Apparently,  Washington's 
ideas  with  respect  to  agricultural  pursuits,  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  always  been  close 
to  the  farm  which  caused  him  to  romanticize  a  rural  life 
style.  It  could  also  be  said  that  he  was  hoping  to  give 
blacks  rural  "power"  by  creating  a  class  of  landowners. 
If  this  was  the  case,  then  blacks  should  have  had  adequate 
productive  land  and  capital,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  sudden  demise  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  (1869)  and  with 
little  or  no  help  from  the  federal  government  towards  land 
ownership,  the  ex-slave  had  little  recourse  but  to  become 
a  farm  laborer  or  migrate  to  the  industrial  centers.  Du 
Bois  stated  that  a  few  blacks  in  the  South  "had  to  buy 
their  own  lands  .  .  .  by  means  of  their  bounty  money  for 
serving  in  the  army  or  by  means  of  special  monies  earned 
as  workmen  during  the  war,  or  by  the  help  of  their  former 
master."  By  1900  black  farm  owners  constituted  only  one- 
fourth   of   blacks    living    on    farms.      The   other    three- fourths 
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were   sharecroppers   or    tenant   farmers   who   were  constantly 
being    exploited    by    the    crop-lien    system. 

It  was  considered  bad  policy  to  sell  land  to  blacks 
because  it  "demoralized  labor;"  in  a  word,  if  blacks  were 
the  owners  of  the  land  who  was  going  to  be  the  labor 
force.  In  a  society  that  was  unwilling  to  change  the 
social  and  economic  status  quo,  Washington  apparently 
failed  to  grasp  this  "inherent"  superior  attitude  of  most 
whites.  Hence,  he  did  not  see  that  black  agricultural 
labor  in  the  South  was  destined  to  be  mainly  in  the  nature 
of  tenant  farming.  In  any  case,  the  type  of  crop 
cultivation  that  blacks  knew  best  was  cotton  cultivation 
'     and    cotton    farming    was    a    capitalistic    enterprise. 

On    these    grounds    Washington's    concept    on    black 
farming     was    almost    a    contradiction    of    reality.  Ever    so 

often,  he  tended  to  romanticize  rural  life  without  a 
conscious  regard  to  the  social  and  economic  difficulties 
black  people  were  facing  in  the  real  world.  In  reference 
to  farming,  he  once  remarked:  "When  talking  to  a  farmer  I 
feel  like  I  am  talking  to  a  real  man,  not  an  artificial 
one-one  who  can  keep  me  in  touch  with  real  things."  The 
"real  man"  that  Washington  was  eulogizing,  was  the  person 
who  farmed  for  recreation,  who 'derived  aesthetic 
satisfaction  out  of  farming;  not  the  black  sharecropper 
who  was  caught  in  a  vice-like  lien  system  in  the  South. 
On  another  occasion  he  expressed  his  ruralistic  ideals 
when   he   wrote: 
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I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  has  not  ■•  .■ 
worked  in  a  garden  can  understand  how  much 
pleasure  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  and 
soul  can  be  derived  from  one's  garden  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be  .  .  .  if  the 
flowers  and  the  vegetable  prosper,  there 
spring  up  a  feeling  of  kinship  between  man 
and     his    pi  an ts.  ■ 

What  Booker  T.  Washington  was  hoping  to  accomplish 
among  blacks  was  a  firm  economic  base  without  migrating  to 
the  cities.  The  cities,  to  him,  were  the  basis  of  black 
criminals,  indolence  and  vice.  He  could  not  envisage  any 
structured  progress  being  made  by  blacks  without  beginning 
at  tne  soil.  "All  races,"  he  once  said,  "in  the  primitive 
period  of  their  lives  who  have  gotten  upon  their  feet 
start  in  the  country  cultivating  the  soil.""  He  was  well 
aware  that  blacks  owned  only  a  fraction  of  the  arable  land 
in  the  South;  why  then  did  he  advocate  that  blacks  build 
the  infrastructure  of  their  community  as  soil  cultivators. 
Again  one  sees  an  inconsistency  in  his  philosophy  on  rural 
living  as  opposed  to  migration  to  urban  areas.  Somehow, 
he  was  convinced  that  blacks  were  going  to  achieve  optimum 
benefits    as    agriculturalists    instead    of    city    workers. 

Why  was  he  so  averse  to  migration  to  the  cities 
despite  the  many  obstacles  the  black  man  faced  in  becoming 
capitalist  far/riers?  A  probable  answer  to  this  question 
mignt  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  showed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  faith  in  the  liberalism  of  southern  whites. 
Time  and  again  openly  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
economic  security  of  blacks  rested  with  the  "good  white 
people    of    the    South."      He    was    confident    that    black    farming 
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success  rested  with  "oar  wtiitr:  friends  who  were  in  the 

position  to  help  "the  people  of  my  race  in  preventing 

mi<j  ration  in  so  lar^je  a  number  to  the  cities."   In  one  of 

his  speechma  l<  i  ng  trips  through  the  South  he  reiterated 

this  unique  confidence  m  whites;  when  he  stated: 

Our  white  friends  ':an  help  the  Negro  and 
help  themselves  at  the  same  time  by  seeing 
to  it  that  the  Negro  family  is  provided 
witli.  .  .in  the  city.  .  .  In  my  opinion.  . 
,  every  white  man  who  owns  a  plantation  in 
this  state  (Mississippi)  should  see  to  it 
that  on  that  plantation  there  is  a  good 
school,  a  good  cnurch  with  a  good  teacher 
and  an  upright  minister.  .  .  This  will  mean 
that  labor  will  come  to  that  plantation, 
that  the  individual  who  owns  suc:h  a 
plantation  will  not  have  to  seek  labor,  but 
labor  will  seek  him. 

He  was  certain  that  as  a  race,  the  Negro  did  not  want 

to  leave  the  South  neither  did  the  southern  white  people 

want  them  to  leave. ^   To  support  this  hypothesis  that 

"white  friends"  had  the  progress  of  Dlacks  at  heart,  he 

cited  their  contributions  to  various  black  educational 

institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  South.    For 

example,  he  pointed  to  the  Payne  Institute  as  an  example 

of  southern  Methodist  hospitality.   For  a  number  of  years 

he  said,  the  Southern  Baptists  have  contributed  to  Negro 

education.    From   such   instances  of   philanthropy,   he 

rationalized  that  if  these  people  were  not  interested  in 

hi  J  her  standard  for  blacks  there  was  "no  reason  why  they 

should  pretend  to  do  so.""   Any  analysis  of  Washington's 

attitudes  in  terms  of  black  migration  from  the  South, 

points  to  the  realization  that  he  was  fearful  of  any 

changes   in  the  social   status  quo   that  existed   then. 
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Perhaps  such  change  might  have  disrupted  the  fundings  from 
"white  friends"  towards  his  education  programs.  His 
philosophy  on  white  support  was,  apparently  it  was  better 
to  receive  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  "master's"  table, 
than  to  rock  the  political  and  social  boat.  To  Booker  T. 
Washington,  appeasement  seemed  better  than  confrontation. 
However,  when  closely  examined,  his  was  a  pragmatic 
approach.  ^^  . ,        ..,  . 

MIGRATION    AND    LABOR    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    CITIES 

Almost  all  of  the  emancipated  slaves  were 
agricultural  laborers.  Because  of  this  abundant  supply  of 
black  labor  congregated  in  the  South,  the  competition  for 
the  same  type  of  jobs  forced  the  surplus  to  seek  alternate 
employment  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North  and 
South.  Hence,  in  his  opposition  to  migration,  Washington 
was  up  against  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  economics, 
namely,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Another  factor 
which  makes  his  anti-immigration  stand  impractical  was  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  stressing  the  need  for  a 
class  of  black  rural  farmers,  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labor  was  on  the  decline.  Actually,  the  kind  of  farming 
skills  that  blacks  had  to  sell  were  fast  becoming 
anachronistic  in  this  fast-changing  technological  society. 
By  the  same  token  there  was  a  marked  demand  for  labor  in 
manufacturing,  construction  and  service  industries  in  the 
cities.  By  1900,  the  average  annual  employment  in 
agriculture    had     reached    9,552,000,     thirty-four    percent    of 
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the  total  employment.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
consistent  decline.  In  1929,  labor  in  agriculture  had 
dropped  to  twenty-two  percent.  Thus  in  approximately  30 
years  agriculture,  as  an  employer  of  labor,  showed  a  net 
loss  of  over  twelve  percent. ^"^  No  wonder  that  in  the  face 
of  these  economic  realities  migration  of  both  blacks  and 
whites  from  the  rural  South  is  continuing.  Today  blacks 
are    essentially    an    urban    group    in    the    United    States. 

In  his  condemnation  of  city  life,  Washington  never 
really  gave  concrete  data  to  support  his  aversion  to  the 
cities.  In  too  many  instances  he  tended  to  generalize, 
equating  crime,  idleness,  drunkeness  and  illness  with  the 
city  black  migrant  population.  In  an  address  at  Memphis 
(1909)  he  said  that  blacks  were  becoming  notorious  for 
their  city  loafing,  which  to  him  was  a  discredit  to  "the 
race."  As  he  explained  it:  "Nothing  hurt  our  race  more 
than  for  one  to  go  through  a  city  and  find  whole  corners 
and   sometimes   blocks   occupied   by   loafing   men    and    women    who 


seem     to     have     little     or     no     purpose     in     life. 


nil 


If 


Washington  had  taken  a  closer  and  more  objective  view  of 
the  problem  he  would  have  seen  that  the  incidence  of 
"loafing:  was  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  job 
discrimination  in  the  society.  Instead  he  shifted  the 
cause  of  black  idleness  to  the  "loafing,"  syndrome. 
Mistakenly  diagnosing  the  symptom  for  the  cause.  He 
further  depicted  the  urban  area  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
high  illness  rate  among  migrating  blacks.  From  a 
statement      he     made      in     Battle     Creek,       Michigan,       while 
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addr-i.ssinq  the  National  Convention  on  Race  Betterment,  he 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sickness  among  Negroes  was 
due  to  tne  increasing  numbers  v;ho  annually  flock  to  the 
cities.  "They  usually  live  from  both  a  moral  and 
sanitary  standpoint  in  the  worse  parts  of  the  city.  ^ 
Again,  Washington's  superficial  evaluation  of  black 
u  n  e ill  p  1  o  y  m  a  n  t  failed  to  address  the  deep  seated 
sociological    problems    facing    black    in    the    cities. 

In  comparing  a  similar  condition  with  the  country 
districts  of  the  South,  he  maintained  that  a  rural 
environment  was  conducive  to  good  health.  There,  he 
insisted,  "the  family  in  the  Southern  cabin  had  the 
advantages  of  plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
v/hereas  many  of  those  in  the  thickly  populated  communities 
are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  nature's  ov/n  remedial 
agents ---pure     fresh    air." 

Washington  also  saw  the  northern  cities  as  areas  of 
hostility  from  the  trade  union  and  European  immigrants. 
The  north  indeed  held  out  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  form  of 
economic  opportunities  for  the  black  migrant.  In  many 
cases,  there  are  northern  whites  who  were  opposed  to  black 
migration.  This  was  particularly  true  of  recent  arrivals 
from  Europe  who  were  competing  with  blacks  for  semi- 
skilled jobs.  According  to  Carter  G.  Woodson,  this  trend 
was  seen  as  early  as  the?  1840's.  In  Mercer  County,  Ohio, 
he  pointed  to  a  group  of  German  settlers  who  were 
extremely    adamant     in     their     resistance    towards    Negroes 
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moving     into    "their"    country.       They    got    together    and    passed 
a    resolution    which    stated    in    part: 

V\/e  have  fully  determined  that  we  will 
resist  the  settlement  of  blacks  and 
mulattoes  in  this  country  to  tiie  full 
account  of  our  moans,  the  bayonet  not 
excepted.  That  the  blacks  of  this  country 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  leave  the  country  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  March  1847;  and  in  the 
case  of  their  neglect  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  remove  them  peacefully  if  we  can, 
forcefully    if    we    m u s t . -^ -^ 

T o  v7 a  r  J  s  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  even  up 
to  World  War  I,  migrating  blacks  were  often  the  victims  of 
northern  v/orkers'  hostility.  In  1917,  this  anomonity  was 
displayed  in  a  series  of  race  riots.  Riots  in  St.  Louis 
alone  cost  the  lives  of  thirty-nine  blacks. -^^  There  was  a 
measure  of  truth  in  Washington's  insistence  that 
employment  and  housing  opportunities  v;ere  almost  nil  for 
blacks  migrating  to  some  cities.  He  once  advised  that  few 
colored  men  from  the  South  were  not  as  yet  able  to  stand 
up  against  the  severe  and  increasing  competition  that 
exist  in  the  North,  and  especially  from  the  unfriendly 
labor  organizations  which  prevent  "black  men  as  rule  from 
securing    occupation    in    the     line    of    skilled    labor. -'-^ 

John  Hope  Franklin  agreed  that  black  workers 
continued  to  exist  around  the  'ragged  edge  of  industry' 
with  organized  labor  evincing  a  pronounced  feeling  of 
hostility  against  them.  Except  for  the  Cigar  makers 
International  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
fe-w    other    unions    welcomed    black    workers.       In    the    end    black 
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urban  vv'orkers  were  forced  to  form  their  ov;n  organization 
around    1369,     for    example,     The    National    Negro    Labor    Union. 

i^O'WGver,  when  an  honest  assessment  is  made  of  the 
economic  and  social  patterns  of  both  regions  the  North 
proved  to  be  the  more  attractive,  at  least  as  a  land  of 
economic  promise  for  workers.  In  assessing  the  condition 
in  the  North  and  South  with  respect  to  black  migration, 
the  Cnicago  Defender ,  once  carried  the  ironical  caption: 
"To  die  from  the  bite  of  frost,  is  far  more  glorious  than 
3t  the  hands  of  a  mob."^'  So,  with  encouragement  from 
n e  V7 s p a p e  r  s  thousands  of  blacks  flocked  to  the  cities 
against  the  warnings  of  Washington.  The  Migrant  worker 
found  It  difficult  to  procure  adequate  housing  in  the 
cities.  In  fact,  the  making  of  the  northern  black  ghettos 
is  directly  related  to  the  rural  workers  from  the  South. 
Segregated  by  State  and  local  housing  ordinances,  all- 
black  communities  quickly  sprung  up  in  various  cities. ■'-° 
Professor  Franklin  described  these  as  a  kind  of  imper  ium 
1 n    imper  io . 

On  the-  whole,  the  response  of  the  masses  to 
Washington's  stand  on  migration  was  negative.  Perhaps  one 
cannot  accurately  measure  the  full  effects  of  Washington's 
•warning  to  potential  migrants.  However,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  support  tiie  fact  that  the  black  migration 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  blacks 
since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  World  War  I  where 
it  reached  its  peak.  For  example  by  World  War  I, 
Chicago's    black    population    rose     from    44,000    to    110,000     in 
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ten  years  between  1910  anci  1920.  Likewise  Cleveland's 
black  population  more  than  quadrupled  from  8,000  to 
34,000.  There  wore  reports  of  many  southerii  communities 
being  "depopulated  of  Negro  residents,  of  preachers, 
physicians  and  morticians  moving  North  because  of  the 
departure  of  the  people  whom  they  served. "^'^  This  in 
effect  was  the  northward  mov'ement  of  the  "Talented  Tenth," 
these  v^ere  the  more  educated  blacks  who  were  able  to 
better  articulate  the  dilemma  tiiat  blacks  were  facing  in 
the  South.  Thus  both  fieldhands  and  skilled  blacks  were 
migrating  to  the  North  in  spite  of  Washington's  campaigns. 
As  the  principal  apologists  of  his  race  Washington, 
saw  the  plight  of  o lacks  in  the  cities  as  a  case  of  being 
unprepared  to  meet  the  stress  of  urban  living.  In  an 
address  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1909),  he  eptiomized  the 
southern  black  as  being  unspoiled  and  in  a  "raw  state  as 
he  was  found."  "He  (the  Negro)  is  rarely  a  degraded  man. 
He  is  simply  an  ignorant  man.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
rural  districts,  when  residing  on  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  In  most  cases  he  is  at  his  worst  when  in  contact 
witfi  the  large  complex  city  life."  Seven  months  later, 
August,  1909,  Washington  again  re-emphasized  the  drawbacks 
of  the  cities  and  the  demoralizing  effects  they  had  on  the 
black  migrants.   He  said: 


Life  in  a  large  city  for  any  race  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  temptations. ..this 
is  especially  true  of  the  Negro  in  the 
Northern  cities  at  the  present  time. ..Many 
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colored  people  come  here  from  the  South 
with  strong  healthy  bodies.  They,  too 
often  yield  to  the  temptations  after 
getting  here,  of  keeping  irregular  hours, 
and  of ^giving  way  to  the  temptations  of 
drink. 2^ 

He  propagated  tne  thesis  that  city  life  was  the  root 
c^  a  u  s  e  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  As  such,  he  advised 
migrant  workers  to  av/oid  the  evils  of  idleness,  drink  and 
gambling  so  often  found  in  most  cities.  "The  temptation 
tj  commit  crime,"  he  once  observed,  "is  greater  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country."  Washington  urged  ministers 
and  teachers  to  use  their  influence  whenever  possible  to 
"help  keep  our  people  from  the  large  cities  of  the  North." 
Several  times  he  openly  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  blacks  within  the  urban 
centers  were  not  projecting  the  kind  of  image  that  was 
acceptable  to  whites.  It  was  apparent  that  Washington's 
ideals  on  the  black  aian's  life  style  should  under  no 
circumstances,  clash  with  aspirations  of  the  dominant 
white  group  in  tiie  society.  This  he  felt  was  necessary  to 
produce  harmony  between  the  races.  His  well-known, 
Atlanta  Ex  {position  Speech  (1895),  probably  best 
characterizes  his  social  issues,  he  said  at  the  time, 
blacks  and  v\;  n  i  t  e  s  should  be  separate  like  the  five 
f  i  ngers  . 

It  V7as  in  his  capacity  as  an  educator  that  he  best 
enunciated  his  rural  and  vocational  ideals.  In  one  of  his 
annual  reports  to  the  Trustees  of  Tuskegee  Institute  he 
specifically    stressed    that    farming    in    all     its    branches 
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should]  ue  tJie  principal  industry  as  well  as  the  basis  of 
"our  academic  institutions."  Since  his  philosophy  on 
vocational  education  is  so  v;ell  known,  there  might  be  no 
need  for  further  examination  in  this  study.  However,  his 
views  on  farming  a  n  ti  agriculture  need  to  be  renewed, 
especially  as  one  observes  the  changing  patterns  towards 
industrialization     in    America. 

As  an  American  educ:ator  in  the  early  twentieth 
century,  he  was  somewhat  behind  the  times  by  his  continued 
stress  on  dire c  ting  y o u n g  black  minds  "to  gardening  as 
early  as  possible."  When  this  was  done  at  the  right  age, 
Washington  assumed,  such  an  inherent  love  for  nature  and 
the  out-of-doors  would  be  so  developed  that  the  lure  for 
city  life  would  hold  any  great  attraction  for  blacks.  To 
him  the  more  blacks  remained  on  the  farm  or  out  of  the 
cities,  the  greater  would  have  been  the  chances  for  their 
aesthetic  growth.  He  also  felt  strongly  about  racial 
confrontation  between  blacks  and  whites  which  city  life 
would  only  aggravate.  Peace  and  accomodation  were  his 
paramount  objectives  as  both  an  educator  and  leader.  This 
compromising  attitude  was  one  of  the  several  points  on 
which    W.E.B.     DuBois    opposed     Washington. 

In  1903,  he  told  a  group  at  Indianapolis  that  a 
farming  education  not  only  teaches  blacks  how  to  get  their 
living,  "but  in  proportion  as  they  learn  to  love 
agriculture  life,  in  the  same  way  they  will  be  kept  out 
of    the    large    cities."  He    reinforced     this    belief,     by 

pointing    out    that    this    theory    would    be    possible    only    when 
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evecy  sciiool  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  tov;ns  were 
surrounded  by  a  garden  in  which  the  children  would  learn 
ab>.)ut    "real     country    life    and    about    country    occupa  t  ion."^-'- 

Washinjton  could  not  come  to  grips  with  the  realities 
of  racism.  He  failed  to  realize  that  even  when  blacks 
became  qualified  farmers,  graduates  of  Tuskegee  or  Hampton, 
they  were  still  unable  to  find  adequate  farms  in  the  South. 
As  a  result,  many  of  these  graduates  had  to  turn  to 
teaching  or  migrate  to  the  cities.  Or  before  long  their 
farming  skills  were  outdated.  His  idea  of  creating  a 
petit^e  ^0!:lL3.——i.^  class  of  land  owners  or  yeoman  farmers, 
was  nothing  but  an  impractical  hypothesis  based  on  archaic 
rural  myth  which  he  developed  from  his  days  as  a  slave  in 
Virginia.  To  make  rural  life  the  r^a j^£ o ri  d'etre  for  the 
black  man's  progress  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
more  romantic  ideals  of  Washington.  Black  migration  to  the 
cities  had  to  win  out,  because  it  v;as  the  more  practical 
solution  to  the  blackman's  problems,  between  Reconstruction 
and     the    Civil     Right    Movement    of    the    1960's. 

CONCLUSION 


The  black  movement  to  the  urban  centers  became 
inevitable  after  Reconstruction.  Although  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seem  to  support  the  belief  that  economic 
motivations  were  behind  this  migration  to  the  cities, 
other  reasons  v/ere  very  important  in  this  movement  of 
blacks.    For  example,   the  incidence  of  Jim  Crowism, 
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lynchings  and  the  denial  of  elementary  civil  rights^,  were 
all  c^ssential  factors  in  spite  of  Booker  T,  Washington's 
insistence  that  a  farining  environment  was  best  for  black 
people.  Washington,  who  was  the  undisputed  black  leader 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  black  migration  to  the  cities. 
Tnroughout  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  he  encouraged 
blacks  to  remain  rural,  to  become  farmers  a  n.d 
agriculturalists  and  to  stay  in  the  South.  "As  a  race," 
he  once  said,  "we  are  at  our  best  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  South. ..The  Negro  boy  should  be  educated 
in  agriculture  that  he  will  return  to  the  f  a  r  m  .. .  i  n  s  tead 
of  being  tempted  to  linger  about  the  streets  of  a  city  to 
live  by  his  wits."  Washington,  too  often  dealt  with  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  cause  of  the  problem.  He  appeared  to 
be  the  unappointed  chaperon  of  blacks  giving  fatherly 
advice  whenever  he  felt  it  was  necessary.  Ever  so  often, 
he  tended  to  romanticize  rural  living  without  due  regard 
to  the  realities  blacks  were  facing  in  the  real  world. 

Perhaps  his  philosophy  on  rural  life  was  to  give 
blacks  agricultural  "power,"  making  them  the  nation's 
principal  food  producers.  If  this  was  the  case,  blacks 
would  have  had  to  ov;n  the  best  productive  land  and  at 
least  a  greater  share  of  the  banking  system  which  they  did 
not.  Washington  could  not  visualize  any  structured 
progress  being  made  by  a  group,  who  until  recently  were 
slaves,  without  beginning  with  the  soil.  "All  races  in 
the  primitive  period  of  their  lives  who  have  gotten  upon 
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their  Ceot  start  the  country  cultivating  the  soil."  He 
once  reiTiarked  in  one  of  nis  many  speeches  against  black 
migration. 

His  candid  opinion  on  black  migration  showed  that  he 
was  opposed  to  blacks  moving  to  cities.  He  was  convinced 
that  blacks  could  obtain  optimum  satisfaction  from  the 
farm,  making  agricultural  pursuits  the  certain  route  to 
success  for  his  race  who  was  recently  emancipated  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
At  times  he  was  prone  to  put  too  much  confidence  in  whites 
without  a  conscious  regard  for  their  inherent  tendency 
towards  race  prejudice.  The  cities,  he  felt,  were  the 
primary  cause  of  black  idleness,  crime  and  illness.  And 
as  such  he  saw  farming  and  the  rural  South  as  the  final 
solution  in  avoiding  black-white  confrontation  in  the 
cities.  At  the  same  time  blacks  would  be  building  a  base 
as    the    nation's    farmers    and    mechanics. 

By  the  time  of  Washington's  death  in  1915,  the 
farming  methods  he  advocated  were  becoming  obsolete  in  a 
changing  America.  Paradoxically  1915  was  the  year  that 
black  migration  to  the  North  about  reached  its  peak.* 
Obviously,  his  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
unheard  by  blacks  because  of  the  din  and  roar  of  racism  in 
the    United     States.      . 
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THE     SLAVE    MASTER    /\NL)    THE     EMOTIONAL    NATURE 
OF    THE    BLACK    CHURCH 
by 
Emmanuel    Saunders* 

L  iKe  t  lie  institution  of  slavery,  black  religion  has 
been  analyzed  and  carefully  researched  from  many  angles. 
These  studies  nave  crystal ized  two  well-Known  schools  of 
thougnt:  1)  that  the  emotional  nature  of  black  religion 
is     the     end     product     of     chattel     slavery,      and  2)      that 

slaves  innerited  the  physcial  elements  of  the  black 
religious    experience    from    the    African    heritage. 

Melville  Herskovits,  in  his  very  enlightening  study 
The  Myth  of  _the  Negro  Past,  argued  that  while  the  rhythms 
and  drums,  so  important  in  African  and  Latin  American 
cults  were  forbidden  to  tiie  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
hand  clapping,  rhythmic  preaching,  hyperventilation, 
behavior  associated  with  african  religion.'-  He  therefore 
makes  the  point  that  there  is  a  close  correlation  between 
West  African  culture  and  tiie  black  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  like  the  now  deceased  and  renowned 
black  sociologist,  E .  Franklin  F  r  a  z  i  e  r  who  contends  that 
tnere    was    little   continuity    with    the    slave    religion    and 
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/\  f  r  i  c  i .  F  r;  a  z  i  e  i:  w  r  o  t  e  the  N  e  j  r  o  e s  were  plunged  into  an 
all  e  n  c  u  1  t:  u  r  e  in  w  h  i  c"  li ,  whatever  remained  of  their 
reli-jious    heritage    had     Little    meaning    whatsoever. 

After  a  few  years,  he  stated,  the  slave  developed  new 
habits    atid    .attitudes    in    order     to    meet    new    si  tua  tions."^ 

Wnile  these  findings  have  been  widely  accepted,  it  is 
time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  role  of  the  slave  master, 
who,  this  study  suggests,  directly  molded  and  shaped  the 
slave  religion  after  his  own  image  and  likeness.  Most 
analyses  have  not  clearly  defined  this  added  dimension. 
T  ih  e  slave  master  is  often  treated  as  part  of  the 
plantation  experience,  which  is  partly  true.  However,  in 
tnis  analysis,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  the 
fact  that  "massa,"  omnipotent  as  he  was  on  the  plantation, 
nad  .3  distinct  impact  on  the  liturgy  of  the  plantation 
church,     and    eventually    the    black    church    today. 

THE    MASTER'S     DESIGN 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  "massa"  insisted  that 
the  slave  religion  remained  "shallow  and  bordering  on  the 
periphery  of  Christianity."  This  was  the  master's  design. 
To  the  master,  the  religious  crumbs  which  fell  from  his 
able  vjere  enough.  Anything  more  'than  this  religious 
cinittecling  was  tantamount  to  enlightenment,  equality  and 
the  eventual  destruction  fo  the  "peculiar  institution,"  as 
Kenneth    Stamp    refers    to    slavery. 

The  primary  reason  for  denying  slaves  a  substanta ti ve 
religious      experience      was      that      true      religion      was 
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en]  ijiic-ning     to    both    the    body    and    soul.       This    enl.  i'jhten  ing 

proc£:SS     i7as    never     intende^]     to    be    a    part    of    the    plantation 

system.        True    religion    meant    learning     to     reason,     to    be 

able    to    read    the    Bible,    and    teaching    slaves    to    read    even 

the    iMole    vvas   generally   prohibited    by    the    master    and    the 

1  aw.        One     of     F  r  e  d  e  r  i  c  h     i)  o  u  g  1  a  s  s     (n  a  s  t  e  r  s  ,      n  r  .     Hugh, 

reprimanded     his     wife     and     prevented     her     from     teaching 

Doug  1  ass     to     read     f  r  o  m     the     Bible.        He     warned,     tea  c  h  i  ng 

Douglass     to     read     froin    the    Bible    will     forever    unfit    him 

from     being     a      slave.         Moreover,       he     cautiously     added, 

"learning     will     spoil     the    best    'nigger'     in    the    v;orld." 

On    the    v;hole,     formal    education    for    slaves    was    totally 

out    of    the    master's    mentality.^       On    the    other    hand,     the 

;ri  aster     equated     Christianity     with     the     principles    of 

equality,     a     status    never     meant    for    chattel     slaves.       Also, 

self-preservation     taught     him     that     is     was    dangerous     to 

C  h  r  i  s  t  ].  3  rn  i.  z  e     slaves.         Both     from      the      standpoint     of 

economics    and    for    fear    of    slave    led    rebellions    by    black 

p  r  e  a  c  n  e  r  s    as    was    the    case    with   '^  a  t    Turner    in    1331.       E  v  e  n 

in    progressive    New    England,     according    to    Lorenzo    Greene: 

Baptism,  was  opposed  to  on  economic  grounds.  Many 
owners  feared  that  conversion  might  lessen...  the 
valuable  time  lost  in  instructing  them,  but  once 
con>7erted,  the  Negroes  would  be  compelled  to 
attend     cnurcb    on    Sunday.'^ 

M  'J  r  e     often      than     not,      many     o  v-;  n  e  r  s      feared      that     a 

meaningful     taste    of    Christianity    would    give    the    slave    the 

right  to  equality.  Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  biologist  who 
'.jured  the  colonies  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  quickly 
; b  s e  r  V  e d     this    attitude    a  m  ■j  n g     the    master    class,     thus    he 
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com  iTi  en  t  ivi  that  slave  ov;ner:s  felt  it  "shameful  to  have  a 
s  p  i  t:  i.  t  Li  a  1  brother  or  sister  among  so  despicable  a 
people.  .  .  .  "But  even  more,  they  feared  that  the  Negro 
would  jrow  to  be  proud  on  seeing  themselves  upon  a  level 
with    their    masters    on    religious    matters.-" 

George  Ross,  minister  of  E  m  m  -t  n  u  e  1  Church  in  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  explaineci  that  one  reason  for  the 
general  indifference  of  e '/  e  n  c  h  u  r  c  h  g  o  i  n  g  masters  of  the 
i  n  s  t  r  u  c:  t  i  o  n  of  t  ii  e  i  r  slaves  was,  "the  untoward,  naughty 
behavior  of  those  Negroes  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  religion."^  The  Reverend  Charles 
Martyn   of    South   Carolina,    complained    that    some   baptised 

sieves    "became    lazy    and    proud,    entertaining    too    high    an 

■7 
opinion    of    themselves    and    neglecting     their    daily    labour." 

To    tne    Christian    master,    his    slave    religion    had    to    be 

totally    different    from    his.       For    the    most    part,    the    master 

was    more    concerned    with    a    brand    of    religion    that    served    as 

a    kind    of    opiate    to    benumb    the    aesthetic    powers    of    reason 

and     t  J     keep     his     slave     in     a    state    of     shallow    religious 

euphoria.        Consequently,      this    "religious     cl i sthenics ,"     as 

the     slave     religion     appeared     to     the    master,     was     indeed 

meaningful    to   the  slave  and   in  most  ca'ses,    it   was    his  only 

source    of    pleasure    and    hope. 

The    religion    of    the    slave,    as    his    master    perceived    it 

■■•as    botti    sup'^rficial    and    emotional.        So    long    as    the    slave 

remained      intoxicated      with      shouting,      stomping      and 

h  c  ileri.  ng,      tne     master     felt     happy     that     his     slave     was 

"satisfied."       For     the    most    part,     it    was    the    master     who 
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encoura-j'sJ    tnis    emotional,  i  sm,       Robert    Collins,    an    apparent 

expert    on    slave    Id e  h a v  i  c; r  ,     w  r  'O  t e    that    slaves    were     to    be 

t  d  u  '.J  h  t    a    zealous    and    v  e  ii  e  in  e  n  t    style    of    religion    both    in 

doctrine    and    manners.         This    he    suggested     was    best    suited 

f  (5  r    t  h  'J  i  r    t e  m  pe  r  m  e  n  t . 

Mrs.     E.     G.     White     whv)    certainly    did     not    encourage    a 

s  h  a  1  1  J  v>7     and     superficial     type    of     religion,      wrote     in 

Southern    Work     on    black    believer:        "They    are    excitable    and 

outward    actions    in    Ijodily    exercise    more    than     inward    piety 

compose    their    religion.""       In    this    essay    we    do    not    wish    to 

be    characterized    as    detractors    of    Mrs.     White,     or     to    be 

identiEied    with    the    polemies    of    the    current    debate    over 

her     writings.       Hov^/ever,     we    are    suggesting     that    Mrs.     White 

v;as    simply    expressing     a    truism    about    black    religion.       She 

was    puttin'j     in    perspective    a    fact    about    black     religion 

that    was    made    to    order    by    the    Southern    plantocracy. 

The     evidence    does     not     indicate     that     the     slave 

religious     and    general     beha\/ior        with    their     outward 

demonstration    and    physical    movements,     were    due    to    some 

inherent     or     congental     predisposition     of     blacks.        But 

instead,     as    Carter    B.     Woodson    wrote: 

By  white  institutions  of  t n e  South  and  from  the 
actual  teaching  of  the  slaves  to  be  low  and 
depraved..,  tnat  they  might  never  develop 
sufficient  strength  to  become  powerful  elements  in 
soc  ie  ty  .  -'-^ 

Tne     result     was     as,     James     G.     Birney,      the     19th     century 

abolitionist    so   graphically    stated:       "Few    slaves    had    an 

intelligent   view   of  Cnristainity."-'--^      Elijan   P.    Lovejoy, 

anotner     apostle     of     the     anti-slavery     movement      in      the 
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1  8  3  0  '  s  ,  ri  n  d  the  most  i  m  p  o  r  t  d  n  t  martyr  for  black 
emanc-i  pa  t  ion,  wrote  in  the  February  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Observer,  1836:  "Above  all,  to  be  a  slave  is  to  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God." 
Lovejoy  felt  that  too  many  slave  masters  refused  to  share 
the  aesthetic  and  reEining  virtures  of  Christianity  with 
their  slaves.  Thus  ne  observed  that  slaves  were  allowed 
to  sit  outside  on  the  carrige  box  through  all  the 
services,  "while  their  masters  and  mistresses  whom  they 
drove  to  church  ...  worship  (ed)  with  great  devoutness 
within."-^^  Slaves  were  only  permitted  on  the  fringes  of 
V7hite  churches,  along  the  windows  and  doors  and  in  the 
balconies  designated  as  "nigger  heavens."  It  was  this 
type  of  relgious  Jim  Crow  ism  that  eventually  led  to  the 
separate    black    church.-'--^ 

Essentially,  it  was  a  grand  design,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  master  class  to  make  the  slave  religion  void  of 
spiritual  meaning.  There  were  times  when  white  preachers 
sound  themselves  up  against  some  of  the  most  entrenched 
and  institutionalized  barriers  erected  by  slave  owners. 
The  Quaker  found  this  to  be  so  true.  In  pr e-Revol u tionary 
Virgiiiia,  a  1672  law  prohibited  the  Quakers  from  taking 
"colored    people    to    their    meetings."  Carter    G.    Woodson 

wrote  that  in  slave holding  communities  the  Quakers  were 
p  ^r  sec:_i  ted ,  not  because  they  adhered  to  a  peculiar  faith, 
out  in  the  willingness  to  enlighten  slaves  they  were 
considered    to    be    undesirable    persons    bringing    into    America 
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s  p  11  c  i  o  ij  s     d  o  c  t  r:  L  n  e     s  a  b  v  e  r  1 1  v  e    of     t  n  e     institution    of     an 

1  5  ,.      -      . 

ari  s  tocra  tic  Sr- 1  tlement.■"■ 
R  e  1  i  q  i  o  u  s  i  n  s  t  c  u c  t  i  o  n  had  t c:)  be  oral,  since  teaching 
slaves  to  read  was  prohibited  by  law,  -^  There  were  such 
lav;s  in  Delaware,  Florida  and  other  slave  holding  states. 
Stanley  El  kins  stated  that  slaves  could  not  practice  any 
religion  without  the  perriission  of  his  master,  or  could 
not  meet  with  fellows  for  religious  purposes,  except  when 
chaperoned  by  a  white  person.^'  Very  often  black 
preachers  were  eliminated.  VJhere  the  law  did  not  stop 
some,  they  were  legally  excluded  on  grounds  of 
incompetency.  This  made  slaves  completely  dependent  on 
white  ministers  who  found  it  convenient  not  to  violate  tlie 
religious  status  quo  by  preaching  the  doctrine  fo  the 
slave  masters.  Religion  had  to  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  a 
weekend  affair  when  the  weekly  chores  were  done.  "No 
night  meeting  ...except  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning."'-^  According  to  Harry  Richardson,  the  religious 
meetings  of  slaves  'were:  restricted  and  scrupulously 
watched  ...  any  expression,  even  a  prayer  for  freedom 
(was)  regarded  as  resistance,  or  rebellion  subjecting  both 
preacher  and  members  to  severe  punishment."-'--'  Even 
"teacning  on  love  and  brotherly  kindness"  Richardson 
suggests,    "were    ironic    ...    in    the    presence    of    the      brutal 


treatment     to     which     many     slaves     were     subjectd." 


20 


No 


wonder    tne    slave   owner    was    so    successful    in   determining 
the    character    of    the    slave    religion.       In    a    sense    the    slave 
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r  e  1  i  ._i  1  o  n  v/  as  i  n  d  e  e  -.i  a  £  o  r  ai  of  protest  against  the 
plantation     system. 

Slave  masters  were  not  opposed  to  religious 
ins  true:  t  ions  that  made  the  slave  maleable  and  ductile.  But 
conversion  they  felt,  tended  to  increase  the  desire  for 
equaiity.  From  as  early  as  1693,  Cotton  Mather,  the 
precursor  in  the  Christianizing  of  slaves  in  New  England, 
wrote  in  his  Rule  for  the  Society  of  Negroes,  that  slavery 
was    due    to    sin    against    God,    "and    that    God    not    their    master 

9  "1 

had     enslaved     them."--"-        Mather     even     v/ent     as     far     as     to 

modify    tiie    Ten    Commandments     to    suit    the    slave    owner,     and 

the    ethics    of     the    plantation.        For     example,     the     Fifth 

Commandment,     (Honor     thy    Father     and     thy     Mother)     was 
* 

transposed  to  read,  "I  must  show  all  due  respect  unto 
everyone  and  if  I  have  a  master  or  mistress,  I  must  be 
very  dutiful  to  them."22  rpj-^^  Tenth  Commandment  ("Thou 
shall  not  covet  .  .  .  ")  was  twisted  to  read  "I  must  be 
patient  and  content  with  such  conditions  as  God  has 
ordered  me."  If  the  slave  succumbed  to  this  kind  of 
psychological  warfare,  then,  according  to  the  great 
preacher  from  Rhode  Island,  God  will  "prepare  a  mansion  in 
heaven    for    them    where    they    would    rest,  from    their    labors    in 


tht'    company    of    an'_els     in     the    glories    of    Paradise." 


23 


The 


p-7udo  religious  doctrines  were  embodied  in  a  catechism 
wnich  the  slaves  had  to  memorize.  Obviously,  Cotton 
Mather  was  setting  a  precedent  in  making  the  slave 
religion  less  meaningful  than  that  of  whites.  However,  it 
must    be    remembered    that    slaves    did     take    their    religion 
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seriously  even  if  it  were  noisy  and  physical,.  A  Methodist 
minister  once  testified  that  a  Christian  slave  once 
confessed  that  the  gospel  "had  saved  more  rice  for  massa 
than    all     the    locks    and    keys    on    the    plantation." 

Slave  masters  found  comfort  in  such  scriptural 
passages  which  slaves  had  to  memorize  "He  that  knoweth  his 
master's  will  and  doeth  it  not  shall  .  .  .  beaten  with 
stripes."  Before  adult  slaves  were  baptized,  they  had  to 
vow  as  their  master  suggested:  You  declare  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  before  this  congregation  that  you  do 
not  ask  holy  baptism  out  of  any  design  to  free  yourself 
from  the  Duties  and  Obedience  that  you  owe  to  your  master 
while    you    live,    but    merely    for    the    good    of    your    soul.^^ 

The  slave  was  hemmed  in  and  proscribed  by  a  religious 
environment  designed  by  his  master.  Almost  any  attempt  to 
raise  the  religious  standard  of  slaves  was  discouraged  by 
the  slave-owning  class  which  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  South.  A  large  segment  of  this  landed  aristocracy  was 
extremely    povjorful     and     was     entrenched     as    a     sort    of 

AiH  P,^  £i^El_ii2 i  m  p  e  r  i  o    throughout  most  of   the   South.       Even 

the  more  established  churches  that  might  have  had  some 
influence  on  this  group,  or  who  might  have  been  able  to 
make  the  slave  owners'  religion  on  parity  with  that  of  the 
slaves'  v/ere  powerless  to  bring  about  meaningful  change  in 
tne  religious  status  quo  of  the  period.  In  1833,  the 
Presbyterian  Snynod  made  the  very  poignant  statment  that  a 
black    ministry    will     never    be    tolerated.     "The    Negroes    have 
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no    cnurciies,     neither    is    there    sufficient    room    m    the    v;hite 
chuL'ches     for     them.    " 

THE     PLANTATION    CHURCH 

Prevented  from  joinin-i  the  master's  church,  the  slave 
ra  o  d  1  [■  1  '^'  d  vv  n  a  t  r  e  1  i  g  i  o  n  t  h  e  (ti  aster  g  r  a  n  t  e  d  It  i  m  .  The 
plantation  church  therefore  emerged  out  of  v^ha  t  might  be 
teraied  the  "rejection  syndrome."  The  slave  found  himself 
in  the  situation  where  he  had  little  recourse,  but  to  turn 
the  few  rudiments  of  Christianity  allowed  him  into  a 
religion  that  was  both  practical  and  psychologically 
functional.  It  v;as  a  religious  experience  that  was  home 
grov;n,     just    suitable    to    the    slave's    peculiar    needs. 

ResentfuJ-  of  bei.  ng  rejected  by  the  do  ni  in  ant  class, 
the  slave  religious  experience  became  a  form  of  protest, 
resistance  and  emotional  demonstrations.  Thus  character- 
istics of  the  plantation  church  were  1)  the  "praying 
ground,"  2)  the  hush  harbors,  3)  the  stomping,  4)  the 
clapping  and  5)  the  shouting.  Slave  worship  came  to  be 
identified  with  unrestricted  movements,  so  much  a  part  of 
the  black  church  today.  Frederick  Olmsted  who  has  given 
us  an  extensive  account  of  the  ante  bellum  South,  remarked 
that  slave  worshippers  found  that  the  backrails  on  their 
pews  tended  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  their 
reglion.'^'^  During  these  moments  of  slave  worship,  some 
masters  v/ere  willing  to  oblige  their  field  hands.  As  one 
master  suggested:  "We  may  let  them  make  most  the  of  their 
idle    iiours    and    may    well    mal^e    allowances    for    their    noisy 
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o  at  po  ij  c  I  n  J  s  of  glad  hearts.  .  ."^°  But  even  thougn  some 
iTiasters  made  some  allowances  for  "freedom"  of  worship, 
slaves  still  sought  .^n  uninhibited  environment  to  have 
their     "own    church."   ' 

vV  h  e  n  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  the  slaves 
kept  their  v;orship  as  secretly  as  possible.  Keven  Woods, 
a  slave  preacher,  rememl:)ered  preaching  to  other  slaves 
behind  wet  quilted  rags  to  keep  sounds  from  penetrating 
the  air.  Slaves  quietly  went  to  the  woods  known  as  the 
hush  harbors,  there  they  formed  a  circle  around  the 
speaker  wnile  on  their  knees  they  spoke  in  vessels  of 
water,  they  claimed,  to  deaden  the  sound  of  their 
shout  ing  .  .,  '     '  • 

These     were    moments     to     let     off     steam.        Very    often 

slaves    had    to    assemble    in    the    swamps.       At    such    times    when 

the    meeting    place    was    not    pr e-deter m ined ,     Peter    Randolph, 

a     Virginia      slave      until      1847,       vividly      recalls      the 

plantation    church    in    the    swamps.       He    stated: 

They  had  an  understanding  among  themselves  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  getting  together.  This  v^as 
often  done  by  the  first  one  arriving  breaking 
boughs  from  the  trees  and  bending  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  selected  spot.  .  .  The  speaker 
usually  .  .  .  talks  very  slowly  until  feeling  the 
spirit,  he  grows  excited,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  c  e  falls  t'O  the  ground  twenty  or  thirty  men 
and    Vv/ omen.    ..       ' 

These      slave     clergymen      were     nothing     more     than 

functioning     illiterates.        They     were     unsophisticated 

preachers    who    spoke    the    vernacular    and    identified    with    the 

plantation    fieldhands.       And    even    though    the    slave    preacher 

as    well    as    the    slave    religion    were    carefully    regulated    and 
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contcoLled  !.:iy  "massa,"  these  secret  gatherinqs  of  slaves 
went  a  long  way  in  the  development  of  the  emotional  style 
of     the    black    church. 

Another  factor  that  had  a  great  impact  on  the  black 
church  'was  the  annual  c  am  pmee  tings  of  the  slave  master. 
The  plantation  church  according  to  Raymond  Jones,  strongly 
reflected  the  Protestant  revivalist  tradition.  The  slave 
received  much  of  his  religious  calisthenics  from  observing 
his  master's  c  a m  p m  e e  t  i  n g  s .  An  eyewitness  to  these 
campmeetings  in  the  early  1800's  graphically  described  the 
degree  of  emotionalism  exhibited  at  these  meetings.  He 
wrote  that  he  saw  hundreds  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
peop,le     (were)     running    yes,      running     from     every    direction. 

.  .  weeping  and  shouting  for  joy,  .  .  ."30  These 
campmeetinj  experiences  were  simple  enough  to  leave  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
slave.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  master  was  an 
important  role  model  for  the  plantation  slave.  Moreover, 
with  paternalistic  despotism  of  many  plantation  owners, 
slaves  were  inclined  to  copy  their  master's  life  style  and 
mannerism,  his  religion  being  no  exception.  In  the  end 
the  slave  church  came  to  be  identified,  with  externals  of 
the  white  campmeetings.  Because  these  physical  features 
could  more  easily  be  understood  than  theological 
dialectics  as  "justification  and  sanctification",  slaves 
easily  incorporated  these  externals  into  their  plantation 
church    in    the    form    of    emotionalism.        However,     a    good    case 
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can  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  it  was  slaves  who 
influenced    the    white    revivalists    as    Raboteau    observed. 

Tne  slave  church  therefore  was  a  composite  of  both 
worlds,  a  liturgical  synthesis  that  met  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  plantation  s  i  t  u  ri  t  i.  o  n  .  Today  emotionalism  is 
"sacredly"  regarded  as  black  religious  tradition,  or 
"soul."  Many  black  preachers  encourage  it  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  black  culture.  "Emotionalism  is  a 
very  desirable  thing,"  argued  a  South  Carolina  preacher. 
"It  engenders  spiritual  v»/armth  and  corporation....  It  is 
a  traditional  religious  expression.  Take  it  away,  and  the 
race    will    die."^ 

According     to     R.     F.     Johnson,     contemporary    black 

religious    emotionalism    is    due    mainly    to    socio-economic 

frustration.       She    wrote    that: 

Some  groups  are  subject  to  economic  and  social 
pressures.  They  are  suppressed  and  frustrated. 
Tne  church  is  the  one  place  where  they  can  release 
pent-up  emotions.  The  manifestation  of  emotion  is 
valid.  .  .  .  The  church  should  encourage  for 
their    emotional    needs. 

■■f 
The     validity     of     this     "frustration"     thesis     can     be 

readily    accepted    today.      However,    it    remains    a    fundamental 

that    the    slave   owner    did    have    a    hand    in    the    evolution   of 

the   black   church.      The    slave    found    the    plantation   church 

created     for    him    by    his    mas ter- to- order    experience.       He 

accepted    it,    but    transformed    it    into    something    he    could 

enjoy;     a    practical     instrument    which    gave    him    the    strength 

to    cope    with    the    "rejection    syndrome"    and    the   vicissitudes 

of    plantation    of    life. 
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By  30,Tie  token,  there  ane  few  blacks  today  who  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  slave  master  has  had  a 
siij  nit  leant    impact    on    the    emotional    nature    of    ttie    black 

c  h  u  r  (^  h  .  '  -  ,    ■  .       .      .     ;  ' 
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